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There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 





Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias, 


You See Them 
Everywhere 






















ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


ANCHOR, 


s New York. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 


New York. 
BROOKLYN, 
New York. 


‘St. Louis. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, afford to sell, 


Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 
* Philadelphia. 
* Cleveland. 
URI, 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, 

St. Louis. 


Salem, Mass. 


‘The old saying 


that “goods well bought are half sold” is 
true of Pure White Lead. Dealers cannot 


or painters to use, unknown 


or inferior brands (see list genuine brands). 
Reputation is capital, and can only be ac- 
quired by selling or using the best materials. 
Responsible dealers sell, and practical paint- 


ers everywhere use these brands. 


Any desired shade of color may be easily produced by using 
National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors, Sample card of 


Chicago. colors and pamphlet is sent free. 


jUTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago, 





New York. 
UNION, ha 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


of the University of the State of New York. The 
Foremost usiec-school in America. All 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental music taught 
as a science and as an art, from the first beginning 
to the highest artistic rfection. The regular 
degrees in music granted. Send for particulars. 
Dr. E. Esperaarp, Pres’t, 170 West 23d St., New York. 





IF INTERESTED IN THE STUDY OF NATURE, 
send name and 2-cent stamp 
for BEST LIST OF BOOKS in 
Botany, Entomology, Ornithology, Conchology, Geol 
ogy, Natural History, and Biology. 


| Knobel’s Illustrated Guides in Natural History are the 


latest, simplest, and the best. 





112 East 18th St. 





on 14th Street. 








N. Y. CONSERVATORY, | 


Bet. Fourth Ave. and Irving PI. 
Established 1863. 


The Famous Music School for Beginners, for Ad- | 
vanced Pupils. Open day and evening. Formerly THE SUNNYSIDE + BO H-44-, 8 43 


THe TRRES AND SHRUBS ................- net 50 cts. 
| FERNS AND EVERGREENS.........sseeeeees net 50 cts 
| EY Be RP EC OO ov. o0'vese doen. eras net so cts. 

BEETLES, AND THerr KIND............... net 50 cts. 


#*« Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


| BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Pub. and Bookseller, 


18 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 





Chartered 1865. 





THE WORKS OF 


HUGH MILLER THOMPSON, 7“n7?.%).:,,:. 


THE WORLD AND THE WRESTLERS: Personality and Re- 





sponsibility. The Bohlen Lectures for 1895. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. | 


“Seldom has anything penetrated, commanded, held, and convicted me so 
greatly. I am personally very much noes in the reading, and it is because of this 
fact that I am constrained to send you this frank word.” —From a private letter of 
an editor of Zion's Herald. 


THE WORLD AND THE LOGOS. The Bedell Lectures for 1885. 
Square 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


** As a superb piece of dialectic, as a capital example of good fighting, this little 
book will be a real enjoyment.’’— 7he Churchman. 


THE WORLD AND THE KINGDOM, The Paddock Lectures 
for 1888. Fifth edition. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


‘To say that these lectures are admirable is saying but little—they are more : 
they are eloquent, forceful, and convincing. Their lines of argument are well laid, 
and the reader lays the finished volume down with a fuller faith and a larger and 
stronger hope.’”’—Christian at Work. 


THE WORLD AND THE MAN. The Baldwin Lectures for 1890. 
Fourth edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A series of brilliant lecturesin continuation of the line of thought in the above 
volumes. The titles of the several lectures are: The Outlook, Led Up, Tempted, 
Bread, Kingdoms, The Law of the Case, The End, The book is unusually vigorous 
and refreshing. 


TWO BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 


By GEORGE HODGES, D.D., Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE HERESY OF CAIN. Price, $1.00. 


“The writer has a wonderfully striking way of putting things.”—Southern 
Churchman. 

‘‘ Full of common-sense, eagerly pushing practicable methods of philanthropy, 
almost clamorous for Christian unity, the volume will be a surprise and delight to 
many, even to some who can not indorse all the views presented.”’—S. S. Times. 

“Dr. Hodges is an inspired apostle of the new philanthropy.” —Christian 
Register. 


CHRISTIANITY BETWEEN SUNDAYS. Third edition. $1.00. 


“Dr. Hodges believes that Christianity means the bettering of common life ; 
that it has just as much to do with business as it has with religion, and six times as 
much to do with week-days as with Sundays. There are twenty-one sermons in this 
collection, so many eloquent proofs that the author’s religion is not a thing kept 
apart for Sundays, but taken up every morning with a sense of consecration to his 

aster’s business.” —Pudlic Ledger. 











THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 2 & 3 Bible House, New York. 





BOOKS OF PROFIT 


A NEW The Best Productions of the Best Authors of 
: all times and countries. The Dictionary of 
LIBRARY © Poetical Quotations (15,000 references), and 
9» = the exquisite Illustrations of Poems from Re 
«Up to Date cent Writers, give fresh completeness to the 
Lose teen eee e ceeee tee eeees + matchless Bryant Library of Poetry and Song 
About I.100 pages, in artistic bindings. Your 

Bookseller will show you; or, send to us for description, etc. 


GAME BIRDS : ‘*Instructive and charming, . . . will be want- 
° : ed by all lovers and students of birds.”—. 
AT HOME > VY. Sun. 

Theo. S. : ‘* Portrays the skill of man, the sagacity of 
: the dog, the natural scenery where the various 
Van Dyke : game birds make their homes, and the haunts 
and habits of many of them.”—ASaltimore 

American. 
‘*To the sportsman these graphic narratives and practical hints from 
a veteran field-shot must be of particular value.”—PAz/a. Press. ($1.50. | 

(2 Also: Van Dyke’s other delightful out-door books. 


BULLET and : ‘*The best story which the war has yet pro- 
: duced. ... A picture of war as the soldier: 
SHELL : saw it. . . . Freshnessandtruthfulness, . . . 
Maj. Geo. F. : historical value. The pictures by Edwin 
Williams : Forbes, the famous war artist, are among the 
: best pictorial memorials of the Rebellion.”— 

Oe eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee) Buffalo Express. 
3 “Reads as though written on a drum-head 

on the field of battle.” — Zhe Critic, N. Y. 
** Not a made book, but born out of the heart of the war itself.””— 

Boston Traveller, [$1.50.] 


H. W. BEECHER’S WORKS 
21 Volumes. 

‘A great mine, in which it is 
easy to find everywhere the richest | it is thrilling history, which every 
gems of thought.”— 7e /ndepen- | one should read.” —WILLIAM W!N- 
dent. poM, Late Sec. U. S. Treasury. 


*,* Send for our Selected Catalogue of Choice Reading. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 47 E. 10th St.,N. Y.C. 


t+ 
+ {*Gindratenste, ba. | *EXTENSION BOOKCASE 





TOURGEE’S FAMOUS NOVELS 


8 Volumes. 
‘** Though in the form of fiction, 
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PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents. 

RECEIPTS.— ‘The yellow label pasted on the outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 


EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 








WHY NOT A “BANK OF THE UNITED 
STATES”? 


HE lesson of our recent financial experience, according to 

some prominent public men, is the need of an “automatic 

gold reserve” and the withdrawal of the Government from the 

banking business. Ex-Secretary Fairchild, Horace White, and 

ex-Congressman M. D. Harter are among the leading advo- 

cates of the plan of transferring the issue of the currency to the 
banks. Ina letter to 7he Voice, New York, Mr. Harter says: 

“That we can ever have a perfectly sound currency, or a per- 
manently good business condition, so long as the Government 
insists upon doing a banking business (involving as it does the 
keeping of a proper gold reserve), I do not think possible. The 
quicker, therefore, the Government confines itself to its proper 
and limited duties, the better. The banks should supply the cap- 
ital and the currency for the business of the country, and the 
Government should have nothing to do with the volume of our 
money except to coin or stamp the gold and silver we use, and 
thus certify to its weight and purity. It is incredible that all the 
thinking people will not before long awake to this fact.” 

Similar opinions are expressed almost every day in a number 
of Democratic and Independent newspapers, and the Massachu- 
setts Democrats, as well as the organization known as the New 
York State Democracy, led by Mr. Fairchild, have embodied the 
demand for the retirement of the Government from the banking 
business in their platforms. In view of these facts, it is interest- 
ing to note the proposition made by “Matthew Marshall,” the 
financial editor of Zhe Sun, New York, who is a leading banker 
and writer, for the restoration of a National Bank of the United 
States. Admitting the gravity of the present financial situation, 
Matthew Marshall finds the best remedy in the abolition of the 
Jacksonian independent Treasury system and in the establish- 
ment of a National Bank on the old Whig plan. We quote his 
remarks : 

“Behind all these elements of disturbance, which are of com- 
paratively modern origin, lies the earlier one, now half a century 
old, of the independent Treasury system, by which the Govern- 
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ment finances are dissociated from those of citizens generally, 
and the money collected for duties and taxes is locked up and 
unavailable for general use. During the last year or two the 
system has not been so very pernicious, because of the inactivity 
of trade, but in previous years the frequent sweeping into the 
Treasury of vast amounts of currency has produced artificial 
stringencies of money, and the letting of them out again for bond 
purchases equally artificial plethoras. There is much talk 
against the Government’s being in the banking business, anda 
clamor is made for withdrawing it from that business by retiring 
the legal-tender notes, but nobody seems to be aware that, even 
were the legal tenders retired, the Government would still, by its 
Treasury operations, remain by all odds the biggest bank in the 
country, and one administered with the least regard to the in- 
terests of the people. 

“On the other hand, banking business of private citizens is 
divided up among eight thousand and more national and state 
corporations, each independent of the other, and, excepting ina 
few of our larger cities, no one having the means of acting in 
concert with the others. How badly this system works in emer- 
gencies was made painfully apparent in 1893, when the wise 
example of our New York banks in standing by one another and 
making a common stock of their resources was disregarded by 
the banks in other localities, with the result of bringing on a 
scramble for available money, which ended in the hoarding of 
vast amounts of it by individuals, and made necessary large im- 
portations of gold to supply the artificial demand thus created. 
If we are compelled to choose between these thousands of little 
banks as custodians of the national revenues and a government 
Treasury, the preference undoubtedly must be given to the 
Treasury, but such a choice is not imperative. 

“Great Britain, two centuries ago, discovered the advantage of 
placing public revenues in the custody of a great national bank 
and of making the public expenditures through the same agency. 
The other nations of Europe followed at intervals the example of 
Great Britain, and now each one of them transacts its financial 
business through a bank specially chartered for the purpose, and 
which, by the magnitude of its capital and the strict supervision 
to which it is subjected, possesses the necessary guaranties of 
safety and responsibility. Operating in this way, the Govern- 
ment collects and disburse their incomes with no more disturb- 
ance of the market than is created by the transactions of a single 
citizen; temporary loans, when they are needed, are made with 
equal ease; the volume of paper money is regulated by the laws 
of trade without appealing to legislators, and the questions which 
so distract this country are never raised. 

“Unfortunately, the traditions of the disasters which attended 
the career of the old United States Bank still retain, in this coun- 
try, sufficient strength to make the creation of another institution 
of the same kind a matter of much difficulty.. It is doubtful 
whether either of the great political parties would dare to under- 
take it, and it would meet with determined opposition from all 
those who are interested in the gains of the little banks now 
existing. Time and experience are, however, great educators. 
everybody, it is clear, is dissatisfied with the present system, and 
nothing is needed but to unite them in favor of a change for the 
better. Such a change would be the establishment of a central 
national bank, with branches in all the important cities of the 
Union, managed by competent officers and entrusted with the 
receipt and the disbursement of the national revenues, having the 
monopoly of the issue of paper money, and paying for it a proper 
annual compensation. The obstacles in the way of establishing 
it are great, but they are not insurmountable, and the first step 
toward overcoming them is to bring the subject before the public 
for consideration.” 


Commenting on this proposition, 7he Springfield Republican 
(Ind.) agrees with the writer that the independent treasury 
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has proved clumsy, wasteful, and panic-breeding, and that the 
time has come for a reconsideration of the argument for a Bank 
of the United States. Anticipating the objections of those who 
favor direct issue of money by the Government, it says: 


““As we have before pointed out, the currency reformers are 
dividing into the two parties of those who favor the complete 
divorce of the Government from all money-making aside from 
stamping the weight and fineness of the standard metal, and of 
those who would have the Government the sole issuer of what- 
ever money is issued. But practically all of the first party would 
have bank issues brought under the control and close regulations 
of the Federal Government. And it is to be considered whether 
the prejudices of the second party against money issues for pri- 
vate profit can not in a measure be overcome by organizing not 
only a reformed bank-note system but by bringing this system into 
closer relations with the Government than is usually suggested, 
and at the san-e time overcoming the weaknesses of the sub- 
treasury system by making this national bank system the fiscal 
agency of the Government.” 


THE PRESSOF THE COUNTRY ON NEW 
YORK’S SUNDAY ISSUE. 


Are: as much interest is taken in New York's “ burning 
’ issue” by the press of the country at large as is exhibited 
by the newspapers directly concerned in the struggle. The out- 
come of the election in this State, it is believed, will have impor- 
tant effects on the general political situation, and will go far to 
determine the settlement of the Sunday problem in America for 
a considerable period. In their comments on the meaning of the 
excise planks of the two parties, the newspapers tend to divide 
on strict party lines, but while many Democratic organs indorse 
the demand for “local option,” few express sympathy with the 
movement for a more liberal Sunday. On the other hand, many 
Republican papers fear that the attitude of the New York Repub- 
licans may cost them many votes. 


Popular Government on Trial.—“ The issue, pure and simple, 
however impure and complex the leaders and organs of the dif- 
ferent parties are endeavoring to make it appear, is the liquor 
question, with especial reference to the legal conduct of the liquor 
trafic on Sunday in the city of New York. The question is a 
burning one in that community, the actual residents of which are 
in such vast numbers foreigners, and born and bred to familiarity 
with the custom of the Sunday of Continental Europe, which may 
be accurately described as a mere féte and working-day, slightly 
modified by occasional religious exercises. 

“The Democratic point of attack is not, as it pretends to be, the 
law itself, but the enforcement of it. ... 

“Upon this issue the Democratic leaders and organs predict 
that their party will in the November contest carry both the State 
and city of New York; that upon this issue they will elect both 
the State and city tickets, thus placing Tammany, with its in- 
famous record of embezzlement, bribery, extortion, and corrup- 
tion, in power again. The issue of the Democrats is that there 
shall be legalized and unrestricted, unregulated Sunday liquor 
traffic, and that that most dangerous form of lawlessness which 
contends for official negation of the law shall be approved at the 
polls by American citizens. If any party, in any place, can win 
victory upon such an issue as this, the most ardent supporter of 
popular government may be excused if he abandons all confi- 
dence in its merits or hope for its stability.”— 7he Ledger (Ref.), 
Philadelphia. 


A Step Toward Free Rum.—‘The Tammany Democratic 
leaders in New York city undoubtedly favor the elimination from 
the statute books of all laws which control or purport to control 
the sale of intoxicants on Sunday; they are practically pledged to 
wide-open saloons seven days,a week. ‘The ultimate effect of 
such a campaign ought to be clearly visible even to those who are 
neither prophets nor sons of prophets; the next logical step would 
be the abolition of license. Therefore it would seem to be un- 
wise for those who are interested in the continued legal existence 
of saloons to agitate for more than they now have. In every 
community in the land there is a strong working element, whose 
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persistent aim is the procurement of total abstinence, and that, o 
course, means discouragement of the liquor business. A larg 
majority of these crusaders against strong drink believe that any 
thing like marked success will not come to their cause until th 
partnership between the Government and the saloon-keeper ha; 
been dissolved; that so long as the saloon contributes directly t: 
the support of the Government, the Government must, as a mat 
ter of equity, afford to the saloon countenance and protection such 
as the saloon could not possibly secure were there no business 
relations such as now exist for revenue only. Agitation of the 
proposition to have continuously-operated saloons may not, there 
fore, be strenuously opposed by prominent temperance advocates 
who are far-sighted enough to see that the logical sequence of the 
movement would be decidedly averse to the interests of those with 
whom they continually do war.”— 7he Star (/nd.), Washington. 


Greater Things at Stake than Sunday Beer.—“New York 
city is not New York State, and this election involves something 
infinitely more general in application than Sunday closing. It is 
only a very small per cent. of the people of that great State who 
have any direct interest in saloons, who care, except as a matter 
of principle, the flip of a penny whether they are closed or open. 
But there is not a citizen of the State, from the multimillionair: 
to the humble day-laborer, who is not personally and deeply in- 
terested, whether he knows it or not, in the result of that State 
election this fall. 

“A Democratic victory, or even something near it, would send 
the cold chills running down the back of industry and enterprise 
throughout the United States. People would begin to say, is it 
possible that another term of Clevelandism, with all its depres- 
sion of values and wages, may be before us? In proportion as 
such a calamity would be really feared would business languish 
and prices, both for commodities and for labor, decline. ”"— 7%e 
Inter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 


New Conditions Require New Laws.—‘ The Republican con- 
vention declared in favor of the maintenance of the existing sys- 
tem, and this has been repudiated by the Republicans of the three 
chief cities of the State, having fully one half the population of 
the State. They have declared for local option. The Demo- 
cratic position is that the various communities of the State, under 
authority to be granted by a Democratic legislature, should it be 
elected, shall each have the right to say for itself what restric- 
tions and regulations shall be imposed upon the saloons on Sun- 
days and week-days. They are quite as competent to treat the 
question intelligently as the Albany legislators. That is all there 
is to it. 

“These excise and Sunday laws were made a hundred years 
ago, when the large towns were few in number and the bulk of 
the people resided outside of them. Things are different now. 
The State of New York has a population of 6,000,000, and, 














DAVID B. HILL: ‘Give me liberty or give me death.” 


—The Traveler, Boston 
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roundly stated, one half of this population is in the cities of New 
York, Brooklyn, and Buffalo. . . . 

“The law is violated by the Republican mayors in every large 
city of New York except the chief city, where Commissioner 
Roosevelt is making a spasmodic effort, which must soon lapse, 
in its enforcement. No one pretends that his system of enforce- 
ment can be made permanent, for the sufficient reason that it is 
against the judgment of a majority of the people directly inter- 
ested.”"— Zhe Post (Dem.), Pittsburg. 


“There ought to be no doubt of the success of the Republican 
Party this year in the Empire State, and there would not be but 
for a new issue that lias come forward. This is the question of 
the maintenance of the Sunday laws, raised by the action of the 
police commissioners of New York city in enforcing the law—a 
law, by the way, of Democratic origin—requiring the closing of 
saloons and forbidding the sale of liquors on Sunday. The com- 
missioners have been successful in securing obedience to this 
law, but there is a very strong opposition to it, and the fact that 
the Republican Party has made it an issue by indorsing it in the 
State convention will, there is reason to apprehend, cost the party 
a great many votes.”—7ke Bee (Rep.), Omaha. 


“The action upon the excise question, which is of vital moment 
just now in New York State, and which will undoubtedly have a 
great effect upon the political future, was not such as to commend 
the convention for bravery and general courage. After consider- 
able explanation the Democrats left the excise question to the 
people. They recognized the necessity for regulation of the 
liquor traffic on Sundays and other days, but not in any way did 
they indicate their intentions. Therefore between the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties this excise question has been a rock 
which was avoided as carefully as possible."—7he Dispatch 
(dnd.), Columbus. 

The trouble with the Democratic State campaign in New York 
this fall is that it is too closely identified with the war of Tam- 
many against municipal reform; it smacks too much of beer at 
all hours, law or no law; it aims at reaction rather than progress. 
Personal opinions as to local option aside, we can not escape the 
conviction that as there was no sympathy for the reform move- 
ment in New York city among the delegates to the Syracuse con- 
vention, there will be none in the campaign in behalf of its can- 
didates. The forces of law, sobriety, and reform, therefore, 
should not aid the Democratic cause, whatever its professions 
may be.”— Zhe Republican (Ind.), Springfield. 


“The contrast between the two parties on this single issue of 
Sabbatarianism is characteristic. Not only in matters of temper- 
ance and morals does the Republican Party exalt the State at the 
expense of the man. Not alone in its opposition to sumptuary 
laws does Democracy declare faith in the man rather than in the 
State. The same diametrical difference exists in all legislation 
urged by the two parties. Democracy is individualism, liberty. 
Republicanism is socialism, restriction. To make men moral by 
statute, temperate by law, prosperous by taxation, is and always 
has been the Republican theory. Failure has always attended 
effort to put this theory into practise.”— 7he Chronicle (Dem.), 
Chicago. 

“The Democratic leaders, having bound themselves in an 
odious compact with the lawless elements, complied with the 
demand made upon them, and it will not be possible to explain 
away the formal deliverance upon this question. It will be clearly 
understood everywhere. The battle will be waged along the line 
is thus presented and the result will be to injure the Democratic 
Party immeasurably, not only in New York but in every State 
in the Union. . The interests of the home and of humanity 
are at stake, and this should inspire the best citizenship with a 
determination to win the greatest triumph in the political history 
of the time. This is a privilege and a duty which it is to be hoped 
will be thoroughly comprehended and fully appreciated.” — 7he 
Telegraph (Rep.), Philadelphia. 

“The Democracy of New York has, no doubt, the assurance of 
a large accession of strength in consequence of the feelings pro- 
voked by the rigid enforcement of the Sunday law. In those 
communities where a large numbez of people reside who were 
born in Continental Europe, or who are the immediate descend- 
ants of immigrants from that part of the world, the opinion is 
widely and generally entertained that Sunday is a day for recrea- 
tion as well as for rest and devction, and that on that day oppor- 
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tunity should be afforded for the reasonable purchase of drink as 
well as food. It is this feeling, to which the Democratic Party 
has more than once appealed, that has led to Democratic successes 
in a State like Ohio in many elections other than Presidential 
elections.”— 7he Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


“There is not much likelihood that the State can be brought to 
see the advisability of granting to any one city the power to nul- 
lify any State law. The cities of New York, Brooklyn, and 
Buffalo could control a legislative majority if they were consoli- 
dated in the Legislature in favor of local option on the Sunday 
law. But there is no evidence that they could be so consolidated 
and no doubt that a fair percentage of their membership wouid 
oppose any such movement. ‘These, with the members from the 
country districts, would make defeat sure. There will not 
be Roosevelts forever, of course, but as long as there are they 
are likely to have popular support in all movements to enforce 
Sunday laws.”— 7he Republic (Dem.), St. Louts. 


NO PRIZE-FIGHTING IN TEXAS. 


URSUANT to Governor Culberson’s message to the Texas 
Legislature, convened in special session for the purpose, an 
anti-prize-fight bill was promptly introduced and passed last week 
with but a few negative votes. As the law takes effect immediately, 
the Corbett-Fitzsimmons fight can not be held in Texas. The 
provisions of the new law are very drastic. Prize-fighting is ren- 
dered a felony, and the minimum penalty for each infraction of 
the law is a term of two years in the penitentiary. The Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature are receiving high praise for their 
determination to “vindicate the good name of the State,” but 
some newspapers pronounce the entire incident ridiculous and 
theatrical. It isstated that Dallas, the Governor’s home, wanted 
the fight to take place, but that the public sentiment of the State 
was against the exhibition. The controversy is spoken of as 
“Dallas versus Texas.” We append a few comments: 


“The Legislature of Texas has done itself credit by passing 
with promptitude and almost with unanimity the bill prohibiting 
prize-fighting in that State. it may be true that the legislators 
were influenced by their own lack of interest in combats in which 
the only weapons were those provided by nature, and that a bill 
which promised to prevent or to punish ‘difficulties’ surmounted 
with firearms according to the established Texan custom would 
have encountered much more opposition. But it is at all events 
a good thing that there is no refuge for public prize-fights in 
Texas, nor in any State of the Union east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains.”"— Zhe Times, New York. 

“There has rarely been seen in any American State such a 
ridiculous instance of disproportion between the thing to be done 
and the instruments and agencies brought into action to accom- 
plish it. It is besides a bit of hypocrisy and humbug. With 
its murders, lynchings, 
and other frequent 
deeds of actual and 
criminal lawlessness, 
Texas is made to seem 
absurd by the hysterical 
activity of its governor 
in stopping a fistic en- 
counter. ”"— 7he World, 
New York. 


“ 


Governor Culberson 
has not only acted 
wisely, but he has acted 
with an heroic determi- 
nation that shows that 
he is every inch a man 
and the representative 
of men who know their 
rights and who know 
how to defend them. 
All honor and applause 
to the son of Texas. 
He has resisted the 


FIND THE CHAMPION, 


— The lnter Ocean, Chicago. 
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temptations of home influence—for Dallas is his home—and the 
persuasions of life-long associates, men who have permitted their 
interest ina few dollars by way of speculation to blind them to 
honorable principles. He has resisted all this and manfully and 
boldly taken sides with the right and morality. All honor to 
such a man.”— Zhe Statesman, Austin. 


“It has required no little courage on the part of Governor Cul- 
berson to take the position he has. The scene of the controversy 
is his gwn home, and many of those most largely interested are 
his personal friends. That he has not permitted this to swerve him 
from his first position, taken early in the conflict, is greatly to 
his credit, as governor for the whole people, and as the repre- 
sentatives of a great State.”— 7he Gazette, Fort Worth. 


“Governor Culberson can almost say venz, vidi, vicz, so short, 
sharp, and decisive was his handling of the situation into which 
the great State of Texas had been thrown, more by bungling 
legislation than from any other cause. . . . The action of the 
legislature in sustaining the governor is a declaration to the 
world that we are as thoroughly civilized and as jealously regard- 
ful of our good reputation as any other community in the country.” 
—The Post, Houston. 


“Governor Culberson has been unjustly censured in some quar- 
ters for assembling the Texas Legislature in special session to 
pass the anti-prize-fighting law. It has been flippantly urged 
that the means employed were out of all proportion to the end in 
view; that the game was not worth the hunt. This is not the 
impression entertained concerning Governor Culberson’s action 
by law-abiding people throughout the country. Time, money, 
personal ease, and comfort must be sacrificed at times to suppress 
lawlessness. Even when there are laws on the books adequate 
for the suppression of crime they may remain a dead letter unless 
citizens force the proper officials to execute them. There are all 
sorts of citizens’ societies organized to enforce laws which it is 
the business of the regularly constituted law officers to put in 
motion. To accomplish anything for the renovation of society 
somebody must take trouble and make sacrifices.”— 7he Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 





Divorce in South Carolina.—The only State in the Union 
which does not permit any legal dissolution of marriage is South 
Carolina, and the Constitutional Convention now in session has 
adopted, by an overwhelming majority, and in spite of Senator 
Tillman's advocacy of divorce laws, a clause forbidding the pass- 
ing of any laws by the State Legislature recognizing divorce. 
Public opinion in South Carolina is believed to be in thorough 
sympathy withthis step. The Columbia Register says: “Thank 
God that South Carolina will continue to have the proud distinc- 
tion she has had throughout her history of being a State where 
men pay scrupulous heed to the divine mandate, ‘What therefore 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.’ The fact 
that South Carolina is alone among the States of the Union in 
obeying that command does not make her course any the less 
right. . . . The home is the foundation of social life and the 
mainstay of morality. That State is safest and highest and best 
where the home life is purest. The lack of divorce laws in this 
State has made people careful how they took upon themselves the 
matrimonial bonds, for they could not easily throw them aside if 
they found them galling. There is no place on God’s green earth 
where the home life is purer than in South Carolina, and the ab- 
sence of divorce laws has been not a small factor in making that 
so.” Outside South Carolina the wisdom of the convention’s 
act is seriously doubted. Thus 7he Boston Advertiser says: 
“It is one thing to do away with the scandalous and most per- 
nicious looseness of divorce laws as they exist in many States, 
and with the not less scandalous and even more pernicious reck- 
lessness with which those laws are often administered by courts 
of injustice; it is quite another thing to carry the reform so far 
that it becomes a deformity. The extreme measure proposed in 
South Carolina is not really in the interests of home, public or 
private morality, personal purity, or any other good thing. On 
the contrary, it is a cruel blow at all these vital concerns of 
humanity. The world would be much better if the wild-eyed 
reformer could be made to understand that an ounce of sanctified 
common sense is worth more than a ton of superheated theory.” 





AS to woman’s dress, we are free to advise ‘unity in essentials; in non- 
essentials, charity."’—Z7he Tribune, Detroit. 
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GOVERNOR ATKINSON ON THE BENEFITS 
OF THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION. 


HERE have been greater expositions than that now in prog- 
ress at Atlanta, but it is generally admitted that there is 
unusual and peculiar significance in some of the features of the 
Atlanta Fair. Gov. W. Y. Atkinson, of Georgia, writing in 7% 
North American Review (October), gives reasons for his opin 
ion that the Fair is well worth visiting even by those who have 
reveled in all the marvels of the past international expositions. 
He attempts to indicate the “larger meaning” of the event and 
the chief benefits that are expected from it. In the first place, the 
Fair will promote a better understanding between the North and 
the South. On this point, the Governor writes: 


“The South still remains largely an unknown land to the aver- 
age Northerner, and its topography, flora and fauna, habits and 
customs, are almost as unfamiliar to him as to the untraveled 
inhabitant of another continent. Shut off from any close com- 
munication with each other for the first two thirds of the century 
by the vital difference in their labor systems, the Northerner first 
became acquainted with the real aspect of the South as a member 
of an invading army. ‘That what he saw, even through hostile 
eyes, was not altogether unpleasing, is evidenced by the number 
of Sherman’s soldiers who afterward settled in Georgia; and 
while the larger proportion of Union soldiers did not get so far 
into the South, the number of veterans who have since settled in 
this section further sustains the good opinion we ourselves hold, 
that to know our section better is to love it more. The returning 
soldiers, then, introduced a little leaven that is still felt; but 
after the war the country was rapidly filled up by a flood of im- 
migration that for over two decades poured in from Europe 
almost without cessation, and filled up the vacant places of the 
North, East, and West. Partly in accordance with a great nat- 
ural law, and partly owing to the circumstances that the con- 
trolling influences were all in the victorious section, and New 
York was the only great port of entry, this tide of immigration 
flowed only on lines of latitude, and almost none of it seeped into 
the South.” 


Equally important, continues Governor Atkinson, is a closer 
study by Northerners of the social life of the South. The South 
has been persistently misrepresented, generally from unworthy 
political or commercial motives, and the Northerner will find on 
personal investigation that “the South is neither the home of 
crime nor the abode of lawlessness.” The Governor continues: 


“Especially has the attitude of the South toward the negro been 
misrepresented by the Northern press and misunderstood by its 
readers; and this is the more grievous and seems the more un- 
reasonable because the one thing which has clearly proved the 
crowning glory of Southern manhood has been the way in which 
the former owner has conducted himself toward the man who 
was his slave but the day before. Returning from a war waged 
not on behalf of the slave, but on account of him, the whilom 
master, and the freedman, each put his hand to the plow and 
worked side by side in the furrows. And ever since the negro 
has had his opportunity in every calling in life alongside of the 
white man—and if the latter did not every time provide equally 
for the children of both it was because sometimes his poor means 
failed, and the white man always rejoiced when outside philan 
thropists supplemented his efforts. . . . No oppressed race eve! 
made such advance from abjectness and barbarism to such a high 
state of progress in the arts and inventions as will be evidence: 
in the ample space of the negro building at this Fair. Nor does 
an emancipated white serf or peasant in the white countries 0! 
the world have the same protection for life, liberty, and property 
nor the same opportunities for the pursuit of happiness, as art 
afforded the negro in the States where he was once a slave.” 


Still, altho the negro has made marvelous progress, Governor 
Atkinson cautions visitors against the assumption that the negro 
can be properly considered an integral part of the civilization ©! 
the South. He says: 

“He was brought here and detained as an alien element, an‘ 


we fully realize that this makes our duty toward him the mor 
exacting. God never tried to make him the equal of the white 
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man, and the Southern Anglo-Saxon has too much reverence to 
attempt such an improvement upon the Creator’s handiwork. It 
has been demonstrated to be impossible to put ‘black heels on 
white necks ;’ there has never been any desire on the part of the 
inevitably dominant race to trample upon the natural or legal 
rights of the black. But the problem which the nation, unable 
to solve, helplessly turned over to us, we claim to have in fair 
process of solution, and we confidently urge all mankind to visit 
us and witness both the problem and the process.” 


Governor Atkinson concludes his article as follows: 


“The wanderings of Ulysses become useless when all states 
and their ways can be found on one spot, and the aphorism of 
Epictetus that this world is one city is transformed into a literal 
fact. What travel once did for a few, therefore, the Exposition 
now does for all; it not only gives a sight of the strange and 
marvelous, the useful and beautiful of other nations, but an in- 
sight into the character of the peoples and the causes, as well as 
the effects, of their differing civilizations ; it sweeps away preju- 
dices, broadens the judgment, teaches that in all his diverse sur- 
roundings man remains practically the same, and impresses upon 
both the mental and the moral sense his universal brotherhood.” 





EXPORT BOUNTIES VS. IMPORT DUTIES. 


HE protectionist organs generally, as has been shown in 
these columns, do not view with much favor the proposi- 

tion to grant an export bounty upon staple agricultural products. 
A more elaborate refutation of this proposition than can be un- 
dertaken in newspaper editorials is attempted by Mr. George 
Gunton, the editor of 7e Social Economi7st, in the current issue 


of his magazine. Mr. Gutton isa firm advocate of “economic” 


or “scientific” protection, and he opposes the agricultural bounty 
idea as being fundamentally contrary to the essential principle 


of protection. He sees neither justice nor expediency in Mr. 


Lubin’s scheme, which asks that the Government should pay the 
freight (or a part of it) on all exported agricultural products or 
pay a bonus for every dollar’s worth of such products raised in 


this country. He writes as follows: 


“We can see no equity in atax the sole object of which is to 
raise the price without having any protecting effect on any of our 
industries. This bonus in no way guards the American farmer 
from competition with foreigners in our market, but simply pays 
the freight for him to ship abroad. 

“Mr. Lubin seems to think that this is» protective. It is en- 
tirely contrary to all the principles of protection. If there is any 
virtue in protection at all, it is to guard native industries or insti- 
tutions against invasion from foreign and inferior industries or 
institutions; in other words, it is to protect what we have against 
injury from without or being supplanted by an inferior. 

“Now, this bonus on exports does nothing of the kind. So far 
as the tax is concerned it is not protective at all, but wholly 
paternal. 

“Neither is it true, as Mr. Lubin argues, that the agricultural 
people in this country have to buy their manufactured wares at a 
higher price because of the tariff. In almost every line of manu- 
facture prices have been greatly reduced through the immense 
developments of improved machinery, which the tariff has been 
the chief instrument of bringing about. 

“As we pointed out in our last issue, the great fall in prices 
during the present century has been in manufactured and not in 
agricultural products. Many of the latter are much higher now, 
some as much as 200 per cent. higher, than at the beginning of 
the century. The prices of all manufactured articles, on the con- 
trary, have been greatly reduced, some as much as 50 and 80 per 
cent. 

“There is one serious objection to bounties in general. It is 
that they call for the payment of money right out of the Treasury, 
so that the greater the success of the industry to which the bounty 
is paid the greater is the drain upon the Treasury, and may easily 
create a deficiency, or may practically bankrupt the Government 
if taxes are not adequately increased in anticipation, which is 
always an objectionable thing to do. 


“A protective tariff on the contrary always adds something to 
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the Treasury and helps to lighten the taxes to be levied upon the 
community, besides protecting the industries to which they relate. 

“A bounty on exports is still more objectionable, because it 
turns our attention to producing for foreign markets instead of 
diversifying our industries for the development of home market: 
and home tastes.” 


Mr. Gunton regrets that the shipping interest should have been 
misled into advocating the Lubin idea, which, he thinks, is cal- 
culated to cast discredit on true, economic protection. It isa 
mistake to suppose, he continues, that, from the protectionist 
standpoint, it is the business of Government to protect American 
producers from a// competition with foreign labor; its proper 
business is limited to certain kinds and methods of protection. 
Mr. Gunton explains the distinction as follows: 


“ Sx 


he doctrine of protection does imply protection against com- 
petition with the products of foreign labor in the American mar- 
ket, but it does not imply that our Government is to protect dif- 
ferent producers from competing with foreign laborers in foreign 
countries. Protection is to preserve the American market for 
American producers, but it is not to accompany American pro- 
ducers all around the world and protect them against the cheap 
labor of Russia in Russia, or of England in England, by putting 
its hands into the United States Treasury and giving them the 
difference. if American producers want to sell their products in 
England, Germany, France, or Russia, they must sell under the 
conditions that prevail in English, German, French, or Russian 
markets. It is not part of the doctrine of protection, nor should 
it ever be any part of public policy, to tax the people at home to 
enable producers to sell abroad. If we should adopt the policy 
of paying the deficit of our manufacturers and farmers out of the 
public treasury to enable them to undersell Englishmen in Eng- 
land, Frenchmen in France, Germans in Germany, etc., those 
countries would be perfectly justified in passing absolutely pro- 
hibitory laws against us. . 

“Farmers are entitled to the same protection as manufacturers 
of any other industry, that is, to the right of the full competitive 
opportunity of selling their products in the American market. 
We can not govern their competitive status in the markets of 
other countries, and it is neither sound economics nor good states- 
manship to try by any other means than by developing an eco- 
nomic superiority through superior methods and greater skill.” 





Is Ex-President Harrison a Candidate?—There have been 
many rumors and counter-rumors regarding ex-President Harri- 
son’s candidacy, but the interview with John C. New, whose 
political relations with the ex-President are very close, is treated 
as containing an authorized and official statement of the situation. 
Mr. New said: “General Harrison does not desire to run for the 
Presidency and is in no sense a candidate, and the stories that he 
has withdrawn in the interest of any one are without foundation 


in fact. Were his advice solicited he would select neither Mr. 


McKinley nor Mr. Reed as the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent.” Interpreting this declaration, 7he /ndianapolis News 
(Ind.) says: ‘“* Those who are in Mr. Harrison’s confidence have 
long been aware of his preference. He is not a candidate, and 
has not been a candidate in the sense that McKinley and Reed 
and others are candidates—or in the sense that he was a candidate 
in the months preceding the conventions of 1888 and 1892. He 
has had the honor of one successful term of the Presidency; in 
the White House came the great sorrow of his life; the arduous 
duties of the office loom large and repellant; moreover, the dig- 
nities and proprieties of his position forbid his active candidacy, 
even if he desired arenomination. At the same time, Mr. Har- 
rison has felt, and has said to his friends, that if the great party 
to whose principles he firmly holds, and to whose success he 
thinks his efforts in all proper ways should contribute, believes 
that he is the man to bear the Presidential standard next year, 
his sense of duty and loyalty to party and country will not permit 
him to refuse the party’s mandate. 
him still in precisely this position. 
will not seek the nomination. If the party nominates him he will 
obey the party's call.” The press generally concurs in this inter- 
pretation of the New interview. 


Mr. New’s statement leaves 
He is not seeking, and he 
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CIVILIZATION AND INFERIOR RACES. 


LIVELY and interesting discussion on the question of the 
wisdom of the efforts of civilized peoples toelevate inferior 
races took place at the recent meeting of the British Royal Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. None but scientists and 
men of experience were allowed to enter the lists, and the conclu- 
sions reached by the debaters have been characterized as startling 
and revolutionary. ‘They are said to indicate a signal change in 
the opinions entertained by scientific men with reference to the 
proper treatment of uncivilized peoples. The discussion was 
opened by Prof. F. Petrie, the distinguished Egyptologist, and 
he took the ground that all attempts to impose our own standards 
on inferior races are absolutely fatal to them. They absorb the 
vices rather than the virtues of civilization, and both moral and 
physical decay inevitably follow. Professor Petrie is reported to 
have said: 


““We may despotically force a bald and senseless imitation of 
our ways on another people, but we shall only destroy their life 
without implanting any vitality in its place. No change is legiti- 
mate or beneficial to the real character of a people except what 
flows from conviction and natural growth of mind, and if the im- 
position of a foreign system is injurious, how miserable is the 
forcing of a system such as ours, which is the most complex, 
unnatural, and artificial that has been known; asystem developed 
in a cold country, amid one of the hardest, least sympathetic, 
most self-denying, and calculating of all the peoples of the 
world. Such a system, the product of such extreme conditions, 
we attempt to force on the least-developed races and expect from 
them implicit subservience to our illogical law and our inconsist- 
ent morality. The result is death. We make a death-house and 
call it civilization. Scarcely a single race can bear the burden, 
and then we talk complacently about the mysterious decay of 
savages before white men.” 


Professor Petrie ridiculed our blind worship of the “three R’s,” 
which are deemed the basis of all culture. Whatever they may 
be to us, they are not at all necessary to other races, he said. 
“The exquisite art and noble architecture of Mycenz, the undy- 
ing song of Homer, the extensive trade of the bronze age, all 
belonged to people who never read or wrote. Some of my best 
friends in Egypt are happily ignorant of such accomplishments.” 
The true essentials of character, continued the Professor, are 
moderation, justice, sympathy, and these may be acquired with- 
out books, as may also be the qualities of quick observation and 
a keen sense of the uses and properties of things around us. 

The speakers who followed Professor Petrie concurred in his 
leading ideas. A summary of the debate is given in an editorial 
in The New York Sun, and we reproduce it below: 


“Lord Stanmore, better known as Sir Arthur Gordon, a 
colonial administrator of vast experience, expressed a conviction 
that as much wrong has been inflicted by a desire to carry out 
civilizing ideas as by violence. It was a mistake, he said, to re- 
gard the semi-civilized races as immoral; their moral sense is 
very unlike our own, but it is none the lessreal. As to the atti- 
tude to be assumed toward the social usages and peculiar habits 
of the natives of a given country, Lord Stanmore, of course, 
conceded that certain customs, such as cannibalism, infarticide, 
widow-burning, and the wholesale plundering of inferiors by local 
chiefs, must be put an end to at once and firmly. But it would 
be well, he thought, to permit the continuance of many usages 
repugnant and even repulsive to European ideas. In such mat- 
ters he would trust to the transforming influence of time. Herein 
he cordially agreed with Professor Petrie, who had reminded his 
hearers that Paul of Tarsus did not deem it needful, any more 
than did Epictetus, to prohibit slavery, polygamy, or even gladi- 
atorial shows. The elimination of such evils was left to be 
brought about, as it was brought about, by the growing enlight- 
enment and energy of the public conscience. 

“To much the same purpose spoke Dr. Cust, long connected 
with the Indian civil service. He denounced the continual at- 


tempts of Europeans to uproot ancient civilizations not inferior 


in some ways to their own, and to destroy customs which are not 
contrary to moral law. He implored missionaries to be more 
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tolerant toward native ideas and usages and to do Christian 
things in a Christian way. A long experience in India had con- 
vinced Dr. Cust that the wisest plan is not to interfere in things 
that are not unlawful, and not to try to Anglicize the people of 
that country. He considered it absurd for missionaries to want 
to alter the marriage customs of a people which only tolerates 
divorce in the case of Europeans, and to dictate to natives natu- 
rally sober, far more temperate, indeed, than Englishmen, as to 
what they should eat and drink. He would even go so far as to 
protect the people of India, China, and Japan from preachers who 
intrude where they are not wanted. He mentioned the instance 
of a missionary in China who erected a building under circum- 
stances which made the act a desecration, and in view of such 
performances he was not surprised that from time to time the 
Chinese rose against the ‘foreign devils.’ In closing, Dr. Cust 
referred to the sacrilegious act committed in India by a Wes- 
leyan, by whom a chapel was built on the edge of a sacred tank, 
but who was forced by Lord Canning to raze the structure to the 
ground. 

“Dr. H. O. Forbes and Professor Haddon, both of whom had 
lived in New Guinea, went further, and objected to the methods 
followed by most missionaries in dealing even with savage tribes. 
Dr. Forbes thought the Papuans should be left alone to adopt 
civilization in their own time. He said that, so far as his obser- 
vation of missionary work went, the actual religious change that 
took place in a converted native was extremely small, and some- 
times disadvantageous, as natives who went to chapel thought 
themselves better than others, and became insubordinate. Pro- 
fessor Haddon said that the desire of the missionaries seemed to 
be to crush natives in a Procrustean bed; they forgot that the 
only lasting civilization is that which springs from below. He 
added that not a few good people confuse clothing with morality, 
and that if the purpose was toextend the market for cotton goods, 
it should be carried out openly and honestly, not under the pre- 
tence of promoting religion. Englishmen, the Professor said in 
conclusion, do not, theoretically, wish to exterminate native 
races, but as a matter of fact they do so, and what has happened 
in Tasmania, where not a single native survives, is likely to hap- 
pen elsewhere in the islands of the South Sea.” 


The discussion has attracted wide attention, and while many 
agree with the views expressed, others denounce them as extreme, 
reckless, and irreligious. Weappend a few American comments: 


Bewildering to the Average Man.—‘‘A dweller in the quiet 
British town of Ipswich, the home of Samuel Pickwick, Mayor 
Nupkins, Samuel Weller, and Mary, listening to the members of 
the British Association at their recent meeting there urging the 
desecration of graves, defending cannibalism, attacking civiliza- 
tion and the efforts of missionaries, and advocating the teaching 
of the customs and habits of savage nations in the schools, may 
have wondered deeply if their words were not used in a purely 
Pickwickian sense. 

“Prof. Flinders Petrie’s address against the leveling and de- 
structive tendencies of our so-called civilization, already noticed 
in Zhe Sun, was a natural protest against interference with the 
materials with which his profession deals, and, in a measure, 
will meet with sympathy from many. We must all regret, for 
instance, the almost total disappearance in Europe of national 
costume, of quaint superstitions and local usages, of the pictur- 
esque individuality of many towns and districts swept away by 
the coming of the railroad and other inventions. One need be 
no follower of Mr. Ruskin to lament the change. Hideous, ill- 
fitting black silk gowns have taken the place of the gayly colored 
Sunday dress of German and Italian peasant women; an elevator 
is to be put into the Jungfrau, Venice's canals are filled in. a1 
asphalt road with electric lights takes the place of the beach at 
Naples, rack railroads run to the top of Snowdon, of the Rigi, 0! 
Vesuvius, Paris and London fashions are adopted in Japan,—al! 
things that jar on our sense of artistic fitness. To the anthropo! 
ogist and the ethnologist, studying man as a product of nature 
trying to make out what manner of beast he is and has been in 
the past, apart from his pretense to be lord of creation and the 
messenger of progress, the efforts of civilization are merely hin 
drances, impairing existing evidence of development. A polyg- 
amous, man-eating African tribe converted to a semblance of 
Christianity is a distinct loss to science. 

“But the search for knowledge has not before so frankly ex- 
posed itself as to the ideas and deeds with which it serves the 
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cause of science. . . . The Ipswich Philistine must have left the 
meeting feeling that the foundations of law, religion, and moral- 
ity, as taught to him, were crumbling, and that, perhaps, after 
all, anthropology and anthropophagy are the same thing.” — 7he 
Sun, New York. 


A Fact the Conscientious Must Recognize.—‘‘ Whether there 
be exaggeration in this statement or not, the essential truth of it 
can scarcely be denied. Those who spread civilization for com- 
mercial purposes might perhaps admit the truth, and justify the 
injury done to the uncivilized by saying that a greater good re- 
sults to the civilized. But these who are influenced to the same 
end by religious motives can not afford to be socynical. Their 
plea must be the good of the uncivilized by the sacrifice of the 
civilized. Nor will it appear to them reasonable to assume that 
the wise Providence in whose designs they profess confidence 
does not need ‘the poor device of man’ to fulfil his ends. They 
profess to be saving souls, which must be done even at the cost 
of destruction of bodies. Doubtless they are sincere, but to 
many persons the frank admission that civilization destroys the 
uncivilized for its own profit is the more honest way. Whether 
or not civilization is justified in this is a question in casuistry 
which we will not pretend to settle. Of the fact itself there can 
be, as Professor Petrie has said, little doubt.”—7he /ournad, 
Providence. 


A Criticism of the Methods Rather than of the Task.— 
“And yet, after all, it may be that Professor Petrie did not mean 
to say that the alphabet and a decent garment and some reasona- 
ble moral ideas, with knowledge enough of the true God to deliver 
one from the torture of his superstitions and to animate him with 
a new hope, are what spoil and kill off the barbaric races. He 
may have been only trying to emphasize and punctuate with 
effect the fact that certain unwise methods are sometimes used 
in efforts tu spread civilization. For nothing could be more un- 
just than to impute to the alphabet of the teacher effects which 
really come from governmental outrages or the vices of the ‘scum 
of the earth,’ as Mr. Darwin characterized those vile ‘degener- 
ates’ from civilized countries who are always found hovering on 
the borders of uncivilized peoples, propagating every kind of 
moral and physical plague. 

“When, however, this famous and erudite rummager among 
the ancient graveyards of kings insists that new life from within, 
not sheer imitation and artificial restraints, is what is needed, his 
criticism seems to be judicious, and instead of implying any dis- 
paragement of the work of Christian missions, it is quite the re- 
verse."— The Times-Herald, Chicago. 


CITY LIFE VERSUS COUNTRY LIFE. 


CHAMPION to plead the cause of the cities against the 
country has appeared, and in view of the recent discussion 
of the evils of rural depopulation and crowding of cities, his 
arguments are receiving careful consideration. F. J. Kingsbury, 
the President of the American Social Science Association, in the 
opening address at the recent annual gathering of that body, took 
a favorable view of the “tendency of men to live in cities,” and 
denied the evil effects attributed to it. The outcry against cities, 
he said, was as old as history, and never was there less founda- 
tion for it than can be justly discovered in modern conditions. 
The work of the world, he asserted, must be done in the cities, 
and almost all of the good things of life are easiest of attainment 
theré. Owing to the progress of sanitation, transportation, and 
communication, cities are becoming better places to live in year 
by year, and it is becoming easier to fight the corruption and 
wickedness which necessarily accompany the constantly acceler- 
ated process of centralization and crowding. 
The Boston Standard sympathizes with Mr. Kingsbury’s atti- 
tude. Agreeing with his conclusions, it goes on to review the 
Pros and cons of the matter as follows: 


“Farming demands many less men than formerly. Manufac- 
turers are the need and the bread of increasing multitudes; also, 
the world’s commerce of thought and travel grows with startling 
rapidity, and this commerce has, through the telegraph, the tele- 
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phone, the post, and the train, its home in cities, and there men 
must abide if they would live the greatest lives of intensity and 
attainment. 

“It is said that physical health is better in the country. In 
part, the statement is true; in part, it is a mistake. There is 
more sunburn, and therefore there are browner skins in the coun- 
try than in the cities. But who does not know that the improved 
architecture, drainage, warming, and ventilation of houses in the 
cities have made them superior? Also, this health is not a little 
ministered to by the literary, musical, and general esthetic life 
and opportunities of the cities. 

“It is claimed that the life of the cities is as a whole only evil, 
and that continually and increasingly. This moral life is un- 
doubtedly foul and unfortunate to a terrible extent. In the cities 
every day’s sun looks into graves of moral death. But the cities 
have no monopoly of immorality. It is found wherever there 
are men with human hearts. 

“In the cities antidotes for sin abound; the ‘attractions’ of 
church services are greater, and individual church life is more 
varied and intense. Assistant pastors, church missionaries, and 
other workers go after men and women as nowhere else. And 
then there are the specific organizations, like the Young Men’s 
and the Young Women’s Christian Associations, with their read- 
ing-rooms and other means to ‘rescue the perishing.’ 

“There are arguments, social, political, and religious, for and 
against living in cities. But the greater number are not against 
such living. To know these arguments is to help solve one of 
the greatest problems of our present civilization.” 


The Detroit Tribune does not indorse Mr. Kingsbury’s posi- 
tion, and thinks that radical measures may be needed to check 


the rush to cities. It says: 


“There is a pertinent circumstance which the social science 
people, in common with most other academic reformers, ignore, 
and that is the circumstance of the vast and strenuous effort on 
the part of the municipalities to ease the distress that flows from 
the presence of too many people within their limits. To the un 
learned mind there often suggests itself the possibility that there 
might be fewer people in the cities, if cities ceased to pledge 
themselves to preserve their inhabitants from want. 

“Itis altogether likely that nature would set the tide away from 
the cities, if nature were left alone. Grim want is nature’s 
remedy for the condition the academicians deplore, and still for 
the abolishment of want millions of public money are spent. 
The poor bureaus might almost be denominated bureaus designed 
to encourage the migration of people from the country to the 
towns. 

“Men prefer to live in cities. That is the way they are built. 
But as some men are better situated than others, some have to be 
denied the pleasure of living in the cities, just as some have to 
be denied the pleasure of owning Swiss music-boxes. The grad- 
uation of circumstances is a fact of which due cognizance has to 
be taken, and which it is not expedient.for society to try to regu- 
late. Not all men have aright to live in cities, by any means. 
Only those who can afford to live in cities have the right to be 
there. If others are there, they take the consequences, unless 
the law interferes in its interminable effort to thwart nature. 

“It is a stern proposition, to be sure, but life is full of stern 
propositions. To give alms is not necessarily to be charitable. 
It may be exactly the reverse of charitable. Perhaps the public 
alms that is yearly distributed to the poor is far more of a curse 
than a blessing.” 


Hard as the conditions of farm life are, 7he New York O2¢ 
server believes that a “return to the country” is not improbable 


We quote: 


“The attractiveness of farm life is irresistible to hundreds of 
thousands of men, and it is to that attractiveness, and to their 
instinct for farming, that we must look for the maintenance of 


between industries. The number of 


} 


the necessary equilibrium 
men who delight in seeing things grow, and in feeling that they 
had a hand in their growth, is far greater than is generally imag- 
ined. We know of farmers who, year after year, grow crops for 


which there is no sale, apparently for the mere pleasure of crea 


ting them. The farmer, too, is always buoyed up by hope of 
better times, entertaining a firm belief in the necessity of his bus- 
iness to the world, and never being quite able to believe that as 
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an occupation it is a failure. His love of independence and of 
freedom to use his leisure as he likes is gratified. He is the 
manager of a business and thus has a position of authority, is the 
equal of his fellows, is well housed and fed, and if he can not 
spend equally with other men, he has of necessity, without or 
with but little cost, many of the things for which they pay. 
Above all, he has time and means for the cultivation of individual 
tastes, perhaps the strongest of all attractions to country life to 
the new men, that is, to those not born to it, who are constantly 
seeking it. Only editors, particularly those of scientific publica- 
tions, know how many there are who pursue chosen lines of in- 
vestigation, and how much they contribute to the sum of human 
knowledge. Toa great section of the population such a life has 
an irresistible charm, a charm which, in the growing pressure of 
urban life, must tend more and more to attract to the country the 
thousands of men to whom daily toil in a chair under orders is 
hardly endurable.” 


Agreeing in the main with Mr. Kingsbury, 7he Providence 
Journal makes the following observations : 


“It is impossible to say when the drift toward the towns will 
cease, or be equalized by the contrary drift from the cities toward 
the country. Wesee both tendencies at work at the present time, 
and every student of sociology is at liberty to predict for himself 
what is going to be the result of these very interesting population 
movements. But at any rate it is pretty safe to say that life in 
the cities and in the country alike will at some day be more sat- 
isfactory than it is at the present time, the city adopting the more 
desirable features of country existence, and the village and rural 
community availing themselves of many advantages heretofore 
possessed by the big towns alone. The electric light and the 
trolley car are doing much for the country districts, and in many 
States, among them Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachu- 
setts, a beginning has been made toward better country roads. 
The telephone is doing much to improve rural conditions, and 
city capital is being invested in the country in the form of attrac- 
tive villas and suburban estates. 

“In other words, improved methods of communication and 
transportation are bringing the country and city nearer together, 
to the evident advantage of both, and the same means will con- 
tinue to be effective, only in a greater degree, in the future. 
Perhaps the sociologists of the twentieth century will wonder at 
the importance which we of the present generation attach to the 
movement of population from town to farm and back again. He 
will see on every hand attractive cities which will have done away 
largely with the noise and discomfort of modern existence, and 
rural regions where the best advantages of the towns have been 
secured.” 





A Radical Currency Plank.—The most unequivocal declara- 
tion in favor of a gold standard and a bank currency that has yet 
been made is found in the platform adopted by the Massachu- 
setts Democrats at their state convention last week. The mone- 
tary plank of their platform reads as follows: 

‘““We demand the maintenance of the existing gold standard of 
value, and that the Government shall keep all its obligations at 
all times redeemable in gold. We oppose the free coinage of 
silver and any further purchase of silver bullion on Government 
account. 

“We reaffirm the demands of our platform of last year that the 
Government shall not carry on a banking business, that the un- 
taxed notes of state or national banks shall be the only credit 
currency, and that the Government shall, with the development 
of a banking system adequate to the demands of trade, retire as 
rapidly as possible all United States paper money.” 

A number of papers, Democratic as well as Republican, praise 
this as a “model plank,” progressive, bold, and clear. Zhe Bos- 
ton Transcript (Rep.) thinks the plank is “worthy of much 
praise,” and 7he New York Sun (Dem.) says that the Magsa- 
chusetts Democrats “go straight to the point, bowing to the facts 
of the past and the destinies of the future.” On the other hand, 
many editors denounce the position as extreme and imprac- 
ticable. ‘Thus 7he Boston Advertiser (Rep.) says: “So far as 
the first two sections of the currency plank yo, they are likely to 
be commended by many business men; but when in almost the 
same breath the platform-makers propose to abolish the green- 
backs, that are practically redeemable by the nation to the full 
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face-value, and to substitute the red-dog, wild-cat currency of 
1840-1860, or something equally as unstable or unsound, there are 
few friends of honest money who will indorse the proposition.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


POLLIE: ‘People call Grover Cleveland either ‘the man of destiny’ or 
‘the stuffed prophet.’ Ishould think they’d have some other name fo: 
him.” 

Tix: ‘“ There’s nothird term for Cleveland.”—7he World, New York. 


**Say, Cull, dese yere Cubans is hollerin’,‘Gimme liberty er gimme det!’ 

*Dat’s right.” 

‘““Den let *°em “lone—dey’s shore ter git one or t’other!’"—7he Record, 
Chicago. 


’ 


It does look as if the list of ‘‘ presidential possibilities’’ contained a 
great many presidential impossibilities.”"— 7he News, /ndianapolis. 


THE man with a small tongue and very large ears makes a successful 
politician in these October days.— 7he Advertiser, Newark. 


**SIR,”’ cried Senator Guy in the Syracuse convention, ‘Tammany Hal] 
is as faithful to the Democratic Party as to its God.’ Just about.— 7%. 
Commercial, Buffalo. 


THE Democratic emblem should have been a black eye instead of a 
black star.—7he Standard, Syracuse. 


IN some instances one’s politicsis one’s ignorance.— 7he News, Dallas. 


FOREIGNER: ‘I don’t understand your divorce laws.” 4 
Native: ‘Oh, they are simply designed to enable us to buy goods on 
approval.”’— 7he Tribune, Detrott. 


SPACERYT: ‘‘Suppose there will be any newspapers in heaven?” 
Editor: ‘‘If there are, they will be run by amateurs.’’—ZL7fe, New York 


SPECULATOR: ‘Is there any money in inventions?” 

Manufacturer: ‘‘Not as much as there used to be. The inventors are 
getting so smart now that they actually demand a share of the profits.”’ 
The Eagle, Brooklyn. 


LAWYER: ‘‘Have you formed any opinion on this case?’? Juryman: 
**No, sir.”” ‘**Do you think, after the evidence on both sides is all in, you 
would be able to form any opinion?’’ “No, sir.” “ You'll do.”— 7% 


Weekly, New York. 


‘“T NEVER knew until after attending our women’s convention,” observed 
Mrs. Roughen Ready, ‘‘why men with their hair clipped close are always 
regarded as ideal politicians.’-—//lain Dealer, Cleveland. 


“I'M getting a bit oneasy about our preacher,” said Deacon Ironside. 

‘““What has he been doing now?” inquired the neighbor who ha 
dropped into the good brother’s shop for a talk. 

‘*He preached a sermon last Sunday,” replied the deacon, shaking his 
head, ‘‘ from the text, ‘Man shall not live by bread alone.’ I’m afraid he’s 
gettin’ to be unsound on the temperance question.”—7he 7ribune, Chicag 


MISTRESS: “A caller? Is it a lady or a gentleman?” Servant: “I 
don’t know, mum ; it hasthe voice of a lady and the clothes of agentleman.”’ 
—Puck, New York. j 


““WHO,” said the old-time pugilist, who grows reminiscent, ‘‘ was the 
greatest friend a prize-fighter ever had?” 

And with one accord the possible antagonists shouted : 

**Governor Culberson, of Texas?’’—7he Star, Washington. 


Mrs. OLDSTYLE: ‘I wonder when all this fin de siecle business wil! 
end ?”’ 

Mrs. Quickquip: ‘At the commencement of the next, of course.” 
Herald, New York. 


SENATOR HILL’s transition from peanut politics to growler politics was 
accomplished by easy and natural stages.—7he Press, New York. 


PITY the poor bond syndicate that only made a few odd millions out 
patriotism and politics !— 7he Press, Philadelphia. 


THE Atlanta boarding-house keeper now has an excellent opportunity 
to get even for the fence-rails that were burned and the hen-roosts t 
were raided back in the *60’s.— Zhe Post, Washington. 


“THE yellowest of all the yellow dogs in history is named Democrat 
Party.” 

** How do you make that out?” 

‘““ Why, in two years the beast has killed 8,000,000 American sheep.” 
Recorder, New York. 

“]T DON’T think that Senator Sorghum is very much of a political « 
omist,’’ remarked the every-day citizen. ‘*Economist!’’ echoed the in 
worker. “I should say not. When he gits after a convention he’s libe! 
to the point of extravagance !"— 7he Star, Washington. 


ADMIRER: “Had everything yer own way at the convention last n 
didn’t yer, Bimm?” 

Practical Politician: “Yas. Oneo’ de fellers played it low down n 
on me, dough. I got ’im down an’ gouged ’is eye out all right, an* w' 
got up ’e guv me de grand laugh. It was nuttin’ but a glass eye!” 
Tribune, Chicago. 


ST. PETER: “I understand you were a very fast young man on earth. 

Bicyclist: ‘‘ Yes, sir; I wasa scorcher when on earth.” 

“Once a scorcher, always a scorcher,’”’ muttered the venerable : 
keeper. ‘Take the elevator down.”—7he Freeman, Adams. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A NEW VIEW OF OTHELLO’S MORAL 
CHARACTER. 


O some critics Othello has seemed only the victim of Iago’s 
treachery and cruelty, and Iago himself a pure villain, 
possessed by what Coleridge names “motiveless malignity.” If 
this be true, argues Mrs. Ella Adams Moore, in Poet-Lore, 
Othello is from the first a victim of fate, lago is a devil and nota 
human being, and all moral proportion is wiped from the drama. 
But, she asks, is it true? She projects her line of reasoning as 
follows: First, as to Othello—is he altogether avictim? To be 
sure, we feel that he is abused by Iago, and we groan from first 
to last, ‘Oh, the pity of it, Iago, the pity of it!” still the same 
thing may be said of Othello and Iago as of Macbeth and the 
witches; if there was nothing in Othello’s soul for lago’s evil 
intentions to appeal to, they would be harmless in arousing his 
passion. Iago, with all his cunning, could not have aroused that 
passion in the gentle Desdemona’s breast. Othello says that he 
is “not easily jealous,” and his trusting wife declares that “the 
sun where he was born drew all such humors from him.” But it 
is not an uncommon thing for a man to be deceived in his own 
character; and it may be doubted whether the gentle Desdemona 
was a very skilful reader of human nature, least of all of human 
nature as embodied in the man she idolized. The argument pro- 
ceeds : 


“The very fact that Othello was roused by Iago’s first word, 
and willing later to take the statements of this man whom he 
knew to be adisappointed candidate for his lieutenancy—the fact 
that he himself saw that the death of Cassio made way for this 
man to obtain this position, and yet believed him—shows that, 
while he may not have been naturally suspicious, for some reason 
or other he was ‘easily jealous. ’ 

“Nor is it wonderful that Othello should be easily led to sus- 
picion of his wife. He remembers that he is ‘black and is de- 
clined into the vale of years.’ She is young and fair and beauti- 
ful; what more natural than that she should love another? He 
remembers too that she has deceived her father and may him. 

“Mr. Snider accounts for this jealousy by supposing that lago’s 
surmise regarding Othello and Emilia is correct, and that Othello, 
because he knows so well that one wife has been untrue, is more 
ready to believe the same of another, and that his own wife. 
Whether this last be true or not, it is still certain that there is 
that in Othello’s heart already which makes it possible for Iago’s 
words to find lodgment. Then suppose he is jealous, he is hardly 
victimized into such a wild burst of passion as he displays in Act. 
III. Se. iii. 440-475. He is hardly compelled by Iago to kill his 
wife, and to order the murder of Cassio.” 


Mrs. Moore confesses that she can not entirely sympathize with 
the sentimentalism which has for this hero nothing but pity and 
‘ears. It seems to her that Othello’s last words, in which, stand- 
ing over the corpse of the wife he has murdered, he dares to ex- 

use himself, have been taken entirely too much as giving the real 


ruth about his jealousy, his love, and his honor. She goes on: 


“Othello would be more worthy of respect if he had adopted 
lago’s plan and kept silent. He says there that he is ‘not easily 
jealous’ (a fact which the whole play contradicts) ; that he ‘loved 
not wisely but too well’ (!); ‘nought I did in hate, but all in 
uonor’ (how does that accord with his ‘I will chop her into 
nesses ;’ with his blow in the presence of the Venetian ambas- 
sador, with the vile and coarse epithets he has heaped upon her?). 
Whether Iago be quite a devil or not, Othello is not quite a saint. 

“But at first Othello is very sensible in his passion ; he declares 
‘I'll see before I doubt; when I doubt, prove;’ and again, ‘If I 
do prove her haggard, I’ll whistle her off, and let her down the 
wind, to prey at fortune’—evidently never thinking of anything 
but divorce, 

“But his passion grows. He is‘set upon the rack ;’ he suspects 
lago of treachery, and he suspects his wife of infidelity. Iago 
sees the conflict, steps in, and, declaring and lamenting his own 
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honesty, for which he is paid now by Othello’s suspicions, relates 
the words which he pretends Cassio uttered in his sleep, and 
Othello takes this flimsy piece of hearsay for the ‘proof’ he had 
promised to seek, flies into a rage, and cries of the delicate crea- 
ture whom he has taken, an idolized only daughter from a sena- 
tor’s home in Venice, ‘I’ll tear her all to pieces.’ Verily the 
man has a double nature—in his sober moments of self-control 
he is the refined, aristocratic, self-possessed general of a civilized 
state; in his passion he is like the fierce wild animals of his 
native desert. Upon lago’s telling him that he has seen Des- 
demona’s handkerchief in Cassio’s hand, he loses himself in his 
passion,‘ blows all his fond love to heaven,’ cries, ‘Arise, black 
vengeance, from the hollow hell! Yield up, love, thy crown and 
hearted throne to tyrannous hate!’ commands Iago to slay 
Cassio, asks him to furnish ‘some swift means of death for the 
fair devil,’ and promises him the vacant place in the army with 
the words, ‘Now art thou my lieutenant.’ Hiscry is, ‘oh, blood, 
lago, blood!’ he is a very madman in his passion; but human 
beings, in their passion as out of it, are subject to law, and so 
Othello will discover. 

“From this on to the end that which is outside Othello must 
furnish the solution of the drama. Or, as we have been putting 
it, he is in the hands of fate. I imagine that the reader who 
should read this drama for the first time would hope till Des- 
demona’s last cry was uttered that something might occur to dis- 
abuse Othello’s mind, to discover to him his mistake; but, what- 
ever it be, it must come from without. The end, whether fatal 
or meditated, circumstances must determine. Othello seems 
incapable of thinking of any solution except his oft-repeated one 
of ‘ blood.’” 

But, asks Mrs. Moore, is even lagoall bad? Is he, at the be- 
ginning, entirely at the mercy of his evil passions? 
the first ‘‘doomed to blood”? 


Is he from 
She concludes: 


“Tago has a reason for his desire for revenge. He gives to 
Roderigo one which we may well suppose to have angered him, 
the fact that he has been set aside in his suit for the lieutenancy 
by Cassio. But he gives a far more potent reason to himself 
when he is alone, the fear that the Moor has been guilty with his 
wife: ‘The thought whereof,’ he says, ‘doth like a poisonous 
mineral, gnaw my inwards ;’ for that reason he will be ‘evened 
with him wife for wife,’ or,‘failing so,’ do just what he does do, 
‘put the Moor into a jealousy so strong that judgment can not 
cure.’ This can not be regarded as a genuine reason for lago's 
treachery, for tho he might have lied to Roderigo, so bright an 
intellect as Iago’s does not lie to itself. 

“Altho Iago goes on plotting almost to the last, it seems that 
fate—that is to say, the circumstances which his deed has devel- 
oped—has him in her power ever after his first conversation with 
Othello in Act III. Scene iii. After this scene he can not turn 
back. That would mean the reinstating of Cassio to favor, in- 
vestigation, and Iago’s consequent ruin; and such a course of 
events he will by no means risk. Having once entered upon his 
career of wickedness, ‘returning were as fatal as goo’er.’ It is 
indeed impossible; for, if his passion was strong enough to lead 
him to that first abusing of Othello’s mind, certainly that pas- 
sion, plus the fact that only the ripening of his plans can prevent 
his ruin, will make a return impossible; and so, tho plotting 
continually, he is himself only one of the circumstances weaving 
out the results of his own deed. His very activity is passive. 
Iago becomes in a sense guilty of the blood of Roderigo, Des- 
demona, Othello, and Emilia in turn. He started to revenge 
himself on the Moor. Perhaps he himself never dreamed of the 
‘feast of death’ which his passion was preparing. He cast his 
human deed into the world of human deeds, but after that he had 
no control over it. It ‘lived and acted part from his will.’ ” 


The St. James's Gazette asks, ‘‘Is Nietzsche to be the next cheap boom?” 
and then says: ‘ We observe with interest that Messrs. Henry & Co, have 
arranged for a translation of his collected works, and announce Vol. I., 
‘The Twilight of the Idols,’ translated by Mr. Thomas Common. A con. 
stant succession of new idols is needed for the tribe of boomsters, and for 
the half-educated mob that dances to their booming, boom they never so 
foolishly. A twilight of idols is indeed a phrase that might be fairly used 
to express the mental condition of these good people. It is a pity that the 
devout do not pay their new deities the compliment of learning their Jan- 
guage. Nietzsche's German is, in the opinion of many sound judges,a 
good deal better than his philosophy. But we may expect to hear a good 
deal of prattle about what George Egerton calls Nietzsche’s ‘triumphant 
doctrine of the Ego.’” 
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an unequaled index of the trend of contemporary thought, 
the need appears to be urgent for the looked-for and predicted 
renascence of a more hopeful style. A writer (“Q. W.”) in 
The Religious Review of Reviews considers, in a short article, 
the question of what is the most prominent feature of modern 
thought on life as displayed in books published within the last 
few years, and for the settlement of the question thinks it best to 
look not necessarily to the books which show the highest literary 
excellence, not to those which are most likely to live as classics, 
but rather to those which appear to have appealed most inti- 
mately to the sympathies of the younger generation. To quote: 


“Some ten years ago was published a book by Miss Olive 
Schreiner, called ‘The Story of an African Farm.’ ‘Ten years is 
a considerable length of time, but this little work may fairly be 
taken into consideration along with the other novels to be pres- 
ently mentioned, since it has been probably far more widely read 
during the past five years than it was before. Written when its 
authoress was, in years, little more than a child, this powerful, 
beautiful, despairing story must undoubtedly be reckoned a work 
of genius. Its keynote is struck in a sentence which describes 
Waldo's dog, who, observing a beetle painfully rolling along a 
ball of dung which has taken all the morning to construct, kills 
the beetle, and smashes the ball. ‘It was all a striving, and 
striving, and endirg in nothing.’ 

“From the wide popularity it achieved, it is evident that this 
book awoke a responsive echo in many minds. It was perhaps— 
tho in such a case as this it is impossible to be definite—the first 
of the series of pessimistic volumes, which are the most charac- 
teristic feature of the output of English fiction during the past 
five years. 

“The doctrine of moral irresponsibility, and a hopeless longing 
for a happiness which is represented as unattainable, meet us 
again and again. 

“In book after book we meet characters who are carried away 
by their passions, or goaded on by circumstances, which they are 
impotent to resist. Their conduct is attributed to heredity, or to 
blind, motiveless necessity. Life appears as the gift of capri- 
cious, inconsequent fate, without meaning, and making for no 
definite end.” 


The writer then goes on to review the works of a number of 
novelists whose names are familiar in almost every household, 
and finds in each and all of them the same dominant note of 
pessimism unrelieved by any expression of hope. No cure is 
suggested. 


COMING TRIUMPH OF THE “ PHILISTINE.” 


. B* a Philistine,” says Augustine Birrell, “I suppose we must 

understand some one who lives and moves and has his 
being in the realm of ordinary stock conventional ideas.” ‘There 
is no doubt that this conventional person in England has been 
having a very hard time of it in these latter days. Ridiculed and 
reviled, he has been the best-abused man in the kingdom—the 
butt for every witling’s satire and the object of each decadent’s 
scorn. He has seen his respectable old ideals discarded and the 
most venerable of his gods decried. He has witnessed the defeat 
of common sense and the supremacy of fads—the subjugation of 
modesty and the reign of indecency—the annihilation of the ideas 
of duty and the sudden rise of New Hedonism. Thus picturing 
the Philistine in his relations to society, Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, 
writing for 7he National Review, goes on to say, with a little 
tincture of irony : 

“Perhaps the greatest of all the trials to which the Philistine— 
decent body !—has been subjected, has been in the strange out- 
break of licentiousness and indelicacy in art and literature char- 
acteristic of these last few years. That piece of detestable cant, 


‘Art for Art’s Sake,’ was as the iron which entered his soul. To 
him, to whom the good of Humanity and the maintenance of 
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social morality are the ultimates of all intellectual endeavor— 
whether that good be attained by beauty, by lofty suggestion, by 
noble example, or by direct teaching—the doctrine of art as di 
vorced from morality, as independent of and superior to its prac 
tical results in thought or action, has been a veritable devil's 
doctrine, as poisonous as the breath of the Old Dragon unchained. 
He has looked into the literature which belongs to this school, 
and he has wondered at the distinction made by the law between 
those who defile the body and those who pollute the mind of the 
young. He has read certain books written by women for men 
and women, and he has felt the loathing, the revulsion of the 
commonplace English gentleman of cleanly mind and sober 
habits, for the high-priestesses of a sect which combines the wor 
ship of the Pandemos with that of the grim god of the Yezidis 
He has shuddered to think that these literary Menads are of the 
same race and sex as the mother whom he venerates, the wife 
whom he loves and respects, the daughters whose purity he would 
protect at the cost of his life. He has heard all the sanctities of 
domestic life blasphemed—marriage treated as slavery, mater- 
nity as degradation, and the home held as a mere eating- and 
sleeping -place wherein lies neither loveliness nor duty. He has 
heard wives exhorted to break their chains of love and loyalty— 
daughters urged to flout their parents, and specially to oppose the 
mother, as the free-born and self-respecting should oppose the 
tyrant. He has listened to the frantic denunciations of men by 
these unsexed females—these ‘Middle-Sex’ apostles of moral 
riot and revolution ; and he has said in hisown heart ‘ How long, 
O Lord, how long !’—how long is the world to be corrupted by 
such foul teaching? and when will these graceless renegades be 
silenced ? 

“Side by side with these literary Maenads he has seen the men 
of the same race sowing their poisoned grain broadcast over the 
field of literature and art. He has read their plea for universal 
self-indulgence, no matter what the cost to the Ideal of Virtue so 
faithfully kept and worshiped by the best of all ages—so nobly 
consolidated by example as well as precept. To these men, laws 
that restrain are as repugnant as is the prison-cell to the criminal. 
They would have a free field without line or limit, when ‘ Fay ce 
gue vouldras’ [Do as you please] would be the motto of all men 
and women alike. ‘There should be no obligations of any kind. 
Marriage should be a thing of simple temporary inclination ; and 
when the inclination died the marriage should be self-dissolved. 
Children would be neither bond nor barrier, for the state would 
be the universal parent, and the modern incubator with the 
flannel mother, for market-bred chicks, isas the allegory framed 
in material not words—and what can be done for poultry can be 
transferred to children. Anyhow, spite of Longfellow, enjoy- 
ment without duty is the end and aim of rational man, according 
to these teachers; and Philistinism is a sin in the groves of the 
New Hedonistic Academe.” 


Mrs. Linton evidently seriously believes that “ Philistinism” is 
going totriumph. It is equally manifest that she does not regard 
the impending revolution with perfect composure nor feel cause 
for high hope and congratulation. She seems to detect a “snak« 
in the grass,” to use her own quotation, and says: 


“Plant the Garden of Eden with all the beauty that can be 
imagined, and there will still be the temptation to go beyon« 
permitted bounds and the toad-squatting at the ear of Eve. W: 
have shuddered over the decadence of moral respectability 
shall we have to mourn over the extinction of moral freedon 
Liberty has degenerated into license; will the pendulum swin 
the other way, and will license be restricted till it becomes bonc 
age? Art has been exalted into the place of godliness; w' 
godliness, restored to its own holding, crush art out of existence 
and, as in times past, when to carry a bunch of flowers into « 
conventicle was a sin against God, will nature and beauty | 
confounded with unrighteousness, and the Devil held to be be 
exorcised by ugliness, and as he is held to be most rampant a! 
alive in nature and beauty? It is on the cards—a danger 
strong as human nature itself, and as ubiquitous as earnestne: 
Me once had such a period in England, whereof we bear | 
traces to this day. It was succeeded by a period of licentiousn: 
to correspond with that past rigor; and the doctrine of the p: 
dulum was justified by its evidence. And what has been may 
again. Do not sweets ferment into sourness and acidity, 4 
may not the same law apply to minds as to things? Where, * 
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deed, is the difference? For the first sketch of all things human 
lies in the world below the stature of Man; and parallels can be 
drawn from the laboratory of the chemist quite as well as from 
the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air. Hence, tho we 
welcome his approaching triumph as the return of the reign of 
decency, sobriety, and good morals, we shall have to keep a sharp 
lookout on our Philistine, and to take care that, honest man as 
he is, and valuable as a common-sense guardian of our best tra- 
ditions, he is not to be the tyrant he once was. He must not 
stifle Art and clip the wings of Poetry, save where these are self- 
degraded by hiring themselves out to the service of filth and 
abomination. He may banish the Pandemos, but the Anadyo- 
mene is sacred ; and when he attempts to drive out Nature with a 
pitchfork his hands must be tied behind his back. He is to be 
our chairman but not our tyrant; and should he desire to ride us 
too hard it will be our duty to dismount him and see if we can 
not find a better combination to put in his place.” 


KEATS’S PUGNACIOUS BOYHOOD. 


HO could think of the author of “The Eve of St. Agnes” 


as one who had physical “terrier courage,” and in his 
boyhood’s day was never better pleased than when engaged in a 
fight? Yet the boldness of the adventure of young Porphyro in 
risking death at the hands of Madeline’s bloodthirsty kinsmen 
and their banqueting courtiers, that moonlit night when he won 
his way to her silken chamber and carried her off from the grim 
and guarded castle is, after all, the act of a 
hero that could only have been born in the 
imagination of a brave and daring soul. In 
a biographical sketch of “The Real John 
Keats,” by Mr. John Gilmer Speed (J/c- 
Clure’s for October), we are assured, as we 


have been assured before (LITERARY DIGEsT, 





vol. iv., No. 2), that the notorious attack on 
Keats by 7he Quarterly was in reality not 


JOHN KEATS. 


(After a pen-sketch from taken to heart by the poet, as tradition goes, 


life by B. R. Haydon.) 
By permission of 
McClure’s Magazine. 


in such a way as to hasten his impending 
death. Mr. Speed speaks authoritatively, as 
he is the grandson of John Keats’s brother, 
George Keats, who emigrated to the United States and settled 
in Kentucky, and by this relationship Mr. Speed has come into 
possession of many valuable original letters and manuscripts 
bearing on the life of his illustrious grand-uncle. It is not our 
purpose to establish the fact of Keats’s indifference to The Quar- 
terly’s criticism of his poetry, but to quote from Mr. Speed’s in- 
teresting paper a few words touching the poet’s boyhood. Some 
of the lads who were at school with Keats have left recollections 
ofhim. Referring to these, Mr. Speed says: 


“He was small, but very symmetrical in form, and with a 
face of such beauty that all who saw him were charmed by his 
appearance. Mere good looks do not go far with schoolboys, 
but they have a certain effect. It was not beauty that made John 
Keats the most popular boy in Mr. Clarke's school, but his love 
of fun, his rollicking sense of humor, and above all his fondness 
for fighting. In his boyhood he appeared to like a fight for its 
own sake, and to fairly revel in an encounter when the battle was 
for what he esteemed a good cause.” 


One of Keats’s schoolmates, Edward Holmes, has recorded this 
of the poet: 


“Keats, in his childhood, was not attached to books. His 
penchant was fighting. He would fight any one—morning, noon, 
and night, his brother among the rest. It was meat and drink to 
him. His favorites were few; after they were known to fight 
readily, he seemed to prefer them for a sort of grotesque and 
buffoon humor. He wasa boy whom any one, from his extraor- 
dinary vivacity and personal beauty, might easily fancy would 
become great— but rather in some military capacity than in liter- 
ature. You will remark that this taste came out rather suddenly 
and unexpectedly. In all active exercises he excelled. The 
generosity and daring of his character, with the extreme beauty 
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and animation of his face, made, I remember, an impression on 
me; and, being some years his junior, I was obliged to woo his 
friendship, in which I succeeded, but not till I had fought several 
battles. This violence and vehemence—this pugnacity and gen- 
erosity of disposition—in passions of tears or outrageous fits of 
laughter—always in extremes—will help to paint Keats in his 
boyhood. Associated as they were with an extraordinary beauty 
of person and expression, these qualities captivated the boys, 
and no one was more popular.” 
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CAN MUSIC CONVEY IDEAS*% 


HAT music acts powerfully on the emotional nature no one 

has ever denied, and all agree that in the larger sense it 

may give us vague ideas as of something sad or something joy- 
ful. 


music is, as it were, a complete language, able to convey definite 


But some musicians, not content with this, will have it that 
thoughts and tell complex narratives. It can not be said that 
the attempts that have been made to carry out this theory and to 
write what is called “program music” are regarded by all musi 
cians as successful. Still less is the ordinary music-lover able to 
interpret the language without akey. When he is told what the 
symphony to which he is listening represents he can recognize 
the composer's intentions; but if called upon to interpret at first 
In Zhe Monzst (July) Emilia 
Digby contends that the true object of music is 


hand, he is somewhat confused. 


something 
higher than mere imitation of nature. We quote below portions 


of her argument: 


“T know that the theory of onomatopy in music has been held 
by many celebrated musicians, and of course it is conceivable 
that the music of their composing was truly the expression of 
their emotions, feelings, and sentiments, always supposing that 
those same emotions, feelings, and sentiments were different, not 
only in intensity but in kind, from those of the generality of their 
fellow mortals.” 


After quoting the words that Browning puts into the mouth of 
Abbé Vogler, showing that he had this in mind, the author pro- 
ceeds : 


‘“Altho this great musician believed music to be a language, it 
was a language that could be understood only by the composer, a 
sort of conversation between God and the musician, which was as 
little understood by the listener as a conversation carried on in 
Greek would be to a man ignorant of that language. Would not 
this be narrowing to a dangerous degree the usefulness of the 
most beloved of the arts? The musician, alone in his chamber, 
is composing harmonies which are destined to thrill the hearts of 
thousands and thousands of his fellow beings, separated from 
him by station, education, country, and kin; the sympathies of 
the musician and his listeners may be as far apart. as the East is 
from the West, on all subjects of importance, yet on one, and on 
one only, they can join issue—on that of sweet sounds. ‘This 
would scarcely be the case if the music was nothing else than the 
expression of that musician’s feelings on the subjects of love and 
hate, fear and desire.” 


A great obstacle to the musical imitation of natural sounds, 
such as the rippling of a brook or the sighing of the wind, is the 
fact that we are tied down to a scale of twelve notes to the octave, 
whereas nature in the same compass has an infinity of tones, 
Says the writer : 


“There is no doubt that the restrictions and limitations of the 
diatonic scale are great; for instance, there are a hundred differ- 
ent shades of tone between any two adjoining notes on the piano 
all of which are lost to the pianist. The music of the Orientals 
is enharmonic and in consequence is better able to imitate the 
music of nature than is ours 

“There was an excuse for the Greeks being imitators of nature, 
because to them the murmur of water was the voice of a river- 
god, the rustling of the leaves in the forest the voice of Pan, and 
the sighing of the reeds and rushes the song of the Syrinx. They 
were pantheists, and their music was employed in the noblest 
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way possible in imitating the voices of their gods, who dwelt in 
nature’s phenomena. 
“Surely for us music has a higher function to perform than that 
of mere imitation, or of giving an expression to our emotions. 
Why should pure music be an imitation of anything? Plia- 
ble as the music of the Orientals may be, they have never ap- 
proached us in realization of the ideal in music. They have 
spent their endeavors in imitation, in mere repetition of the natu- 
ral sounds around them. Froma like fate happily our composers 
have escaped, thanks to the restrictions of our musical system.” 


Moreover, the author reminds us, attempts in this line have 
usually not accomplished what they have aimed at, and they 
have often been little less than laughable. The finest music fills 
us with vague emotions and longings; it may make us dance or 
cry, but it can rarely tell a definite story. To quote the conclu- 
ding paragraph : 


“If music is only an imitative expression of the sentiments and 
feelings of mankind, then the theory of tonal onomatopy is cor- 
rect, and music loses her high place among the arts; but if, on 
the other hand, music is a separate reality, eternal with the eter- 
nal, as real as are those sentiments and feelings of which she is 
made only an expression, then the theory falls through, and we 
may still worship the muse as a sublime, eternal power, an ex- 
pression, if we care to call it so, of the Eternal God.” 


HOW TOLSTOI REGARDS HIS OWN WORK. 


HE personality, literary work, and influence of Tolstoi form 

a subject of much discussion, and concerning these ele- 

ments of one of the greatest living characters there is wide differ- 

ence of opinion. A quite new point of view of Tolstoi is given 

in an essay by Mr. Victor Yarros in The Phrenological Journal, 

and we extract from it passages throwing new light on Tolstoi’s 
personality : 


“One of the vices of our civilizations which Count Tolstoi 
attacks with much vigor is the division of society into manual- 
laborers and brain-laborers. Such a division, he affirms, is detri- 
mental and demoralizing to both classes. Science, art, and 
culture generally may be fine things, says Tolstoi, but we have no 
right to devote ourselves entirely to them and compel the agricul- 
tural and other laborers to support us by their physical toil. The 
masses of the people derive no benefit from our sciences and arts, 
and yet they work for us and enable us to amuse and improve 
ourselves at theirexpense. Thisis unjust. Nobody ought to be 
exempt from his proper share of physical labor. Wemaydowhat 
we please with our own time, but the time necessary for the 
production of the necessaries of life should not be appropriated 
to other purposes. He who does not work with his own hands 
shall not eat. Writers, preachers, artists, scientific investigators 
do not earn their means of subsistence by their mental labor, 
since the masses receive next tono benefit from it, and hence they 
may not arrogate to themselves the right to refrain from manual 
labor. Holding these views, it is no wonder that of late Count 
Tolstoi has come to regard his work as a writer of fiction with 
considerable suspicion. His greatest novels he considers worth- 
less, if not mischievous. People read them for amusement, he 
says, and it is degrading for a true Christian disciple to pander 
to low tastes. The writing of such ‘stuff’ isalmostcriminal folly, 
seeing that the world suffers so intensely from its ignorance and 
perversity. The duty of every man having natural gifts is to 
work for the emancipation of humanity and to spread the lights 
of religion and truth. Consistently with this idea, Count Tolstoi 
has not written anything in recent years save with the intention 
of ‘pointing a moral’ and enforcing an important lesson. He has 
written tales for the peasants because in no other way could he 
reach them and convey his message to them. In a word, literary 
art is to him now merely a means of spreading his gospel of 
repudiation of all worldly interests. He is a missionary and a 
prophet.” 


THE Liverpool Post says that the Rt. Hon. John Morley, late Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, is engaged in writing a history of the present century. It 
is a tremendous undertaking, says 7he Post, the work thus far done having 
occupied Mr. Morley’s spare time for several years. 
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DEATH OF PROF. HJALMAR HJORTH 
BOYESEN. 


ROFESSOR BOYESEN, novelist, poet, and essayist, and 
Professor of the Germanic Languages and Literature in 
Columbia College, New York city, died suddenly and unexpect- 
edly on the morning of October 4, at his temporary home, No. 
104 Madison Avenue, from rheumatism of the heart. He had 
passed the summer at his place in Southampton, Long Island, 
and returned to the 
city only a few days 
before his death. 
He leaves a widow 
andthreesons. 7he 
Tribune gives the 
following facts in re- 
lation to his career: 


“Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen was born at 
Fredericksvoern, a 
little town in the 
south of Norway, on 
September 23, 1848. 
His pr. iminary ed- 
ucation was gained 
at the gymnasium in 
Christiania, and a 
course at Leipsic 
preceded his gradu- 
ation in 1868 from 
the University of 
Norway. At his 
father’s suggestion he passed the next year traveling in the 
United States and decided to remain in this country. He became 
editor of Zhe Fremad, a weekly Scandinavian paper published 
in Chicago, but left it to accept a tutorship of Latin and Greek in 
a small Ohio college, with a view to mastering more quickly the 
difficulties of the English language. In 1874 he was appointed 
professor of German in Cornell University, occupying the chair 
until 1881, when he became instructor in German in Columbia 
College. On June 5, 1882, he was made Gebhard professor of 
German, and on January 6, 1890, he was invested with the pro- 
fessorship of Germanic Languages and Literature, which he held 
until his death. In June, 1878, he married Miss Elizabeth Keen, 
the daughter of a Chicago publisher 

“ Professor Boyesen was a voluminous writer, having published 
twenty-three books. He was also well known asa lecturer. His 
first novel, ‘Gunnar,’ appeared in 7e AZtlan?zc in 1871, and from 
that time he was a frequent contributor to various magazines. 
Among his other writings are ‘Tales from Two Hemispheres, ’ 
‘Falconberg,’ ‘Queen Titania,’ ‘Ilka on the Hilltop,’ ‘Social 
Strugglers,’ ‘Idylls of Norway, aud Other Poems,’ ‘Goethe and 
Schiller,’ ‘Essays on German Literature,’ and ‘Essays on Scan- 
dinavian Literature.’ 

“He was one of the founders of the Authors Club and a mem- 
ber of the Reform and Fencers’ clubs.” 


PROFESSOR H. H. BOYESEN. 


The portrait herewith is from the latest photograph of Professor 
3oyesen, which was recently furnished THe Lirerary Dicest by 
himself. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa., will hold a celebration on October 24, 
in honor of Prof, Francis A. March, L.H.D., LL.D., the distinguished phil 
ogist, who this fall completes his seventieth year and forty years of se 
vice in the college. Professor March was one of the first to appreciate th« 
value of Anglo-Saxon and Old English studies, and to urge the developmen 
of the teaching of modern languages in a scientific spirit. His work a 
Lafayette early attracted attention in England, where he has been especially 
honored by the Philological, the Early English Text, and the New Shak« 
speare societies. In this country he has been President of the Philologica! 
the Modern Language, and the Spelling Reform societies, and a laboriou 
and successful worker in the various departments of English philology 
orthography, and lexicography. He was born in Millville, Mass, Octobe: 
23, 1825, graduated at Amherst in 1845, and has received the degree of LL.D. 
from Princeton and Amherst, and of L.H.D. from Columbia. 


THERE is to be a Tom Paine exhibition at South-Place Chapel, London 
in December, when it is ‘intended to represent not only Paine himself, bu 
his times and the movement with which he was associated.”’ Prints 
medals, pamphlets, manuscripts, etc., will be shown. This exhibitior 
originated with and is superintended by Mr. Moncure D. Conway. 
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SCIENCE. 


HOW THE WEATHER BUREAU FORECASTS 
STORMS. 


E Americans are justly proud of our Weather Bureau at 
Washington, and altho we occasionally poke a little fun 
at “Old Probabilities” when the official predictions turn out to be 
at fault, we realize that the percentage of successful forecasts is 
extremely high, and we do not need to be told of the enbrmous 
sums saved annually in agriculture and navigation alone by at- 
tention tothese forecasts. Thescientific standing of our Weather 
Bureau is very high, and, as we should. expect, its instruments 
are furnished with all the most recent devices for insuring accu- 
racy of registry. Some of these are described and illustrated in 
The Electrical World (New York, September 28) by Elisha C. 
Vose, part of whose article we quote below: 


“In the wonderful development and improvement that has been 
made in electrical apparatus in the last few years, the Weather 
Bureau has not been behind the times; so that now an entire 
observation of the several different elements that go to make up 
a record of the weather, such as the barometric pressure, the 
temperature, the direction of the wind, the velocity of the wind, 
the sunshine, and the rainfall, can all be taken by means of auto- 
matic, self-registering instruments without going outside of the 
office. The most of these instruments that are in general use at 
stations of the first order record by means of electricity, and it is 
of these that a brief description will be given. 

“The glass electrical sunshine recorder is the name of the in- 
strument used to register the sunshine. 
(See Fig. 1.) It is on the principle of 
the differential air thermometer, and con- 
sists of a straight glass tube with cylin- 
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on a monthly sheet, the actual number of miles 
traveled being entered for each hour, and the to- 
tal number of miles for each day ; thus the total 
number of miles traveled for the month is ob- 
tained, and from this the average hourly 
velocity for the month. When a storm 
velocity éccurs, z.¢., when the wind is 
blowing at the rate of 40 or more miles 
per hour for five-minute intervals, 
these data are entered on another 
sheet, showing the exact time at 
which the wind began to blow 
at that rate, the time of the 
highest velocity, and the 
timeitended. Suchdata 
as these are often used as 
evidence in courts where 
damage has been occa- 
sioned by high winds. 
“The direction from FIG. 1.—ELECTRICAL 
which the wind is blow- SUNSHINE RECORDER. 
ing is registered by the 
anemoscope or wind vane. (See Fig. 2.) It consists of an iron 
rod with spreading tail of wood and so balanced that it is easily 
turned by the wind as it changes direction. The vane is securely 
fastened to another rod running vertically to a contact box. 
The entire weight of the vane is supported upon three anti-friction 
rollers. Within the contact-box are the devices for securing elec- 
trical registration. They consist of projections or ‘cams’ at- 
tached to the lower end of the vertical rod, so arranged that in 
whichever direction the vane may be pointing at each minute in- 
terval that the circuit is closed by an 
automatic attachment connected with 
the clock of the register, a dot is made 
upon the registering sheet. These dots, 























drical bulbs at each end, the one at the 
lower end being covered with lampblack, 
all enclosed in a glass sheath. The 
bulbs are filled with pure dry air and 
sealed at a temperature of —5° F. to se- 
cure greater density of air, and the air 
in the two bulbs is separated by acolumn 
of mercury. The space between the tube 
and the sheath is exhausted of air and 
sealed. A small amount of mercury is 
also inserted in the blackened bulb. 
When the sun is shining the blackened 
bulb more readily absorbs heat than the 
plain one, and this causes the air in the 
blackened bulb to become warmer and forces the mercury to ex 

pand; so that, so long as the sun continues to shine, a mark is 
made on the register every minute by an automatic attachment 
in the clock of a triple register, which causes the electric circuit to 
be closed. But when the sun is obscured by clouds, an equilibri- 
um of temperature is established between the columns of air in 
the two bulbs, and the mercury falls in the blackened bulb. 
Every minute during the time that the sun is shining, a mark is 
made on the register. This record is tabulated, entered on a 
monthly sheet on a basis of hours and tenths, and from this the 
total percentage of sunshine is obtained for 
the month. 

“The anemometer is the instrument used 
to record the velocity or force of the wind. 
It consists of four hemispherical cups, secure- 
ly fastened to aspindle, which connects with a 
series of cog-wheels in the dial of the instru- 
ment. Five hundred revolutions of the cups 
cause the dial to move one notch, and a con- 
tact is then made in the dial, which causes 
the electric current to pass through a magnet 
in the triple register, and this draws the pen 
to it; thus making a mark on the sheet for 
each mile of wind traveled. If the wind is 
blowing at a greater or less rate of speed, the 
marks on the sheet are either closer together 
or farther apart, as the 500 revolutions are 
L completed in a shorter or longer period of 
FIG. 2.—-aNEMoscope, time. These data are tabulated and entered 

















FIG. 3.—METROGRAPH. 


in the relative way in which they mark 
on the sheet, represent either north, 
northeast, east, etc., recording to the 
eight principal points of the compass. 
If the direction of the wind at the min- 
ute of contact is from the north, then the 
north contact is closed in the contact- 
box, and the current passes through the 
north magnet of the register, which 
causes the point of the armature to record 
on the sheet. These data are tabulated 
and entered on amonthly sheet, showing 
the average direction from which the 
wind blew for each hour of the day and 
the prevailing direction for the month. The number of miles 
and the length of time that the wind blew from each direction are 
also tabulated. 

“The automatic records of the sunshine recorder, the anemome- 
ter and the wind vane, are registered on one instrument, which 
is called a metrograph or improved triple register. (See Fig. 3.) 
The instrument has three essential parts, the drum or cylinder, 
the clock, and the electromagnets. The drum is abrasscylinder, 
upon which at noon each day a sheet, ruled off into hour and 
minute spaces, is placed. The cylinder is connected with the 
clock by means of an ordinary thumbscrew and is turned in exact 
accordance with the time, making four revolutions in the twenty- 
four hours. The marks indicating the miles of wind are made at 
right angles to the direction of the revolution of cylinder, and the 
number of marks within a five-minute space show the rate per 
hour at which the wind is blowing. The magnets actuate the pens 
or armatures when the electric circuit is closed. The self-inking 
pens rest very lightly upon the ruled sheet, the wind-velocity 
pen marking to the right and the sunshine pen to the left.” 


** PRACTICALLY all the wood used in making spools for thread in this 
country and Great Britain is cut in Maine forests, but so great is the 
amount of lumber required each year for the making of these seemingly 
insignificant articles that Maine will not be abletosupply the raw material 
much longer,” says Zhe Scientific American. ‘‘The spools are made of 
birch-wood, and the birch of the Maine forests is the best for the purpose. 
More than two million feet of lumber is shipped to Scotland every year for 
the use of the great thread manufacturers there, and almost as much is 
supplied to domestic manufacturers. The business began in Maine twenty- 
five years ago, and land that was cut over at that time is now well covered 
with young trees, but not for twenty-five years more will this timber be fit 
to cut.”’ 
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LOUIS PASTEUR’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
SCIENCE. 


HE death of Louis Pasteur occurred at his home near Paris 


on Saturday, September 28. As is usual with those few 
great men of science whose names become well known to the 
general public, Pasteur’s popular fame rests on his most sensa- 
tional discovery, that of protective inoculation against rabies ; 

















LOUIS PASTEUR. 


but this, great as was its value, is the result of but one of a long 
series of successful researches in bacteriology, each of which was 
of distinct benefit to his fellow men. We quote extracts from an 
appreciative notice of Pasteur’s life from 7he Evening Post. 
After brief biographical details, such as the statement of Pas- 
teur’s birth at Dole, in the Department of the Jena, in 1822, his 
successful course in the communalcolleye at Arbois and his grad- 
uation at the Ecole Normale at Paris in 1846, the writer chronicles 
his first discovery, that of an important connection between crys- 
tallization and physiclogical action, of which he goes on to speak 
as follows: 


“This discovery brought M. Pasteur at once into the front rank 
of scientific men. He had been appointed assistant professor of 
chemistry at Strasburg in 1848, even before all the results of this 
line of research had been achieved. Hethen turned his attention 
to the study of fermentation. In his first studies he had to com- 
bat Liebig’s theory that the oxygen of the air is the first cause of 
the nitrogenous molecular breaking-up of the substances. From 
his first investigation of lactic fermentation M. Pasteur was led to 
take an entirely different view of the matter. In this fermenta- 
tion he recognized the presence and action of a living organism. 
He also discovered a new ferment, that of butyric acid. He 
studied acetic fermentation, and found it to be the work of a 
minute fungus, requiring free oxygen for its nutrition. 

“The manufacture and maladies of wines next occupied his 
attention. Each of the disorders of wine was traced to its specific 
organism, which acted as ferment. He found that bottled wines 
once heated to 122 degrees Fahrenheit for a single minute were 
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secure from subsequent deterioration, while the wines suffer in 
no degree from exposure to this temperature. No sooner was 
this difficulty with the wines overcome than he took up the in- 
vestigation of the diseases of silkworms at a time when the silk 
husbandry of France was in a state of ruin. Vibratory corpus- 
cles in the blood of the diseased worms had been already discov- 
ered, but Pasteur, previously acquainted with the work of living 
ferments, was prepared to see in the corpuscles the cause of the 
epidemic. He soon found that the problem of the restoration to 
France,of its silk husbandry reduced itself to the separation of 
the healthy from the unhealthy moths, the rejection of the latter, 
and the exclusive empioyment of the eggs of the former. Out of 
this grew the parasitic theory of communicable diseases which 
he was later to do much to elucidate. He followed the investi- 
gation of silkworm diseases with studies of the maladies of beer, 
which he traced to special ferments of beer, which could easily be 
detected by the microscope. 

“While these researches were going on, the germ theory of in. 
fectious disease was 1aised. Altho not a physician, he took up 
this new field. He maintained that a parasite was the cause of 
splenic fever, and his experiments were full of suggestiveness as 
to the treatment of fevers in human beings. His next investiga- 
tions were called by himself ‘virus attenuation.’ His principle 
was that ‘to exhaust a soil, a parasite less vigorous and destruc- 
tive than the really virulent one may suffice ;’ and that, ‘if, after 
having by means of a feebler organism exhausted the soil, with- 
out fatal result, the most highly virulent parasite be introduced 
into the system, it will prove powerless.’ This led to his well- 
known method for the treatment of rabies by inoculation. 

“During the time he was making these researches he continued 
work as an instructor. Heremained at Strasburg until 1854. At 
the end of 1854 he organized the newly created Faculty of Sciences 
at Lille. In 1857 he returned to Paris as science director at the 
Normal School. He retained this office for ten years, adding to 
his labor in 1863 the professorship of geology, physics, and chem- 
istry at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He was professor at the Sor- 
bonne from 1867 to 1875. During this time he published many 
works giving the results of his discoveries.” 


A NEW USE FOR THE PHONOGRAPH. 


ERE isa novel account of the way in which the phonograph 

recently enabled a Western firm to secure the services of a 

New York mechanical expert without paying a cent for car-fare. 

Altogether it looks very much as if Edison’s ingenious instrument 

were destined to much more serious use than serving as the 

voice- producing mechanism of talking-dolls. Wequote from 7 /e 
Scientific American (September 28) : 


“It appears that the Knowles Pump Works put up one of thei! 
large pumps for the Ricks Water Company at the Elk River 
pumping-station in California. The pump was in constant use 
for some years and the makers heard no complaint until a few 
weeks ago, when they received a novel communication from H 
L. Ricks, the manager of the pumping-station. 

“There was no doubt in the minds of those at the station who 
were best acquainted with the mechanism that something was 
wrong with the pump, but they were unable to fix on the defect 
and as the dismemberment of the pump would involve much los: 
of time, and as a visit by an expert from the East would mean 

Th 
manager spoke into the receiver, describing the symptoms of t! 
ailing pump, and further to indicate the case, he placed the 1 
ceiver so that the pulsations of the pump would be recorded « 
the roll. 

“Just as a physician listens te the action of the heart or lun 
in the human body by means of a stethoscope, so the pump doct 
listened by means of a phonograph to the throbs and pulsatio 
of the pump thousands of miles away, and was enabled by t! 
means to diagnose the disease. 

“The New York Tribune tells how a reporter listened to 
strange communication at the New York office of the Know 
Company. ‘Thevoice of the Californian is heard first giving 10 
clear, precise, and distinct way the symptoms of the pump, 4 
then he asks the listener to pay attention to the pump’s acti 
Then one hears the b-r-r-r-bang! b-r-r-r-bang! of the pump 4 
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an occasional wheezing sound which might be made by escaping 
steam. 

“The engineer to whom the phonograph was submitted said 
that the whole record was so perfect and the speaking so plain 
that he felt tempted sometimes to interrupt and ask additional 
questions. 

“The experiment proved absolutely successful, and by means 
of the roll the disease was diagnosed. The proper remedy was 
suggested, and the pump is running once more ‘good as new.’” 





IS THE TELEPHONE TO SUPPLANT THE 
NEWSPAPER? 


T was Bellamy, we believe, who in his fancy sketch of a 
socialistic paradise had the news of the day distributed by 
telephones instead of by newspapers. This part of his fancy is 
already accomplished fact in Budapest, Hungary. An account 
of the arrangement is given in //ectricity (September 25). Here 
itis: 

“Budapest is the only city in the world that can as yet boast of 
a telephone newspaper. The idea of diffusing unwritten news 
was originated by the Hungarian, Theodor Albert Puskas, and 
the 7Zelephone Hirmondo (Herald) has now been working suc- 
cessfully for over two years. The 6,000 subscribers are served 
by one wire, measuring 168 miles in length, and running along 
the windows of the subscribers. Each subscriber forms a station, 
and a separate line is connected with each station by means of a 
special apparatus, so that the main line is not affected if there is 
a block at one of the stations. 

“The bulletins are carefully edited and arranged in an orderly 
program. ‘The staff is on duty from 7:30 in the morning until 
9: 30 in the evening, during which time twenty-eight editions are 
spoken into the transmitter. Ten men with strong voices and 
clear articulations act as speakers, and take their turn in shifts of 
two atatime. One of these speaks a series of items, but for no 
longer than eight or ten minutes, and every new item is intro- 
duced by the word ‘new.’ 

“Toward evening, when news is growing scarcer, the sub- 
scribers are entertained with vocal and instrumental concerts. 
Connection has been made with the opera-house and music-halls, 
so that operas, as well as concerts, given in different parts of the 
town, are transmitted to the subscribers, who are often lulled to 
sleep by the strains of some favoritemelody. The same arrange- 
ment has been made with the principal churches for Sundays and 
saints’ days, especially for the Easter festival. The Budapest 
concerts are sometimes listened to throughout the whole dual 
monarchy, and even beyond its borders.” 


Of this same system 7he Electrical World speaks as follows: 


“It is stated that this telephone newspaper has now become 
almost indispensable, and the telephones are to be found every- 
where, as, for instance, in waiting-rooms, in barber shops, res- 
taurants, offices, private houses, etc.; news is sent out in strict 
accordance with a program, so that each person knows when the 
turn will come for the news in which he is interested. The main 
office is in telephone communication with the Reichstadt (corre- 
sponding to our Congress), and it often happens that important 
speeches are known to the public while the speaker is still address- 
ing the House; the latest reports from stock exchanges, as well 
as foreign political news, are heard before any paper has printed 
them; a short summary of all important items is given at noon 
and again in the evening ; subscribers are entertained with music 
and literary articles in theevenings ; the latter being often spoken 
into the telephone by the original authors; the cost is only two 
cents a day, the wire and apparatus being installed free, provi- 
ding the subscriber binds himself for one year, The company 
started with a capital of $120,000, but has now invested $200,000 ; 
before any news is imparted a shrill, trumpet-like blast is sent 
through the circuit, which is said to be audible in the whole room 


of a subscriber; 6,000 subscribers are served by one wire 168 
miles long.” 





* THE case in favor of argon being an element,” says Professor Mendola 
in his recent address before the chemical section of the British Association, 
“seems to be now settled by the discovery. that the molecule of the gas is 
monatomic, as well as by the distinctness of its electric-spark spectrum.” 
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STUDYING MIND IN THE LABORATORY. 


OME time ago there was described in these columns the 


bes recent revolution in psychological investigation, at least in 
that branch of the science of psychology that bears on the rela- 
tions between mind and body, studying the phenomena of sense- 
In anewly published handbook entitled “ Think- 
ing, Feeling, and Doing,” Prof. E. W. Scripture, of Yale, 
describes in a popular way the methods and results of the modern 
psycho- physicists. The New York 
Times, parts of which we quote below, gives a good idea of what 


perception, etc. 


A review of his work in 


these investigators are doing: 


“The author uses for a frontispiece the American flag, with its 
white stars on the azure field and the alternate red and white 
stripes. If youcast youreyes on the fluttering bunting streaming 
from the flag-pole, the colors of that flag vary with the errors in 
the eyes of the observer. To some the red stripes are as green as 
would be an Irish banner. To others all the reds are purples. 
To the totally color-blind all the flag, save the stars, are shades 
of slate. We know how Dalton first studied this color change, 
and how the visual phenomena were explained by him. Dalton 
exercised to a preeminent degree the faculty of observation, and 
that is what the modern psychologist must do. 

“We are all differently gifted, as far as observation goes. 
Some will see a thing only when the object is thrust directly 
within their vision—these are the No-Eyes. The true eyes ob- 
serve and watch, and get into the habit of allowing nothing to 
escape them. But, then, the observer must constantly police 
himself. There is no human being exactly free from some bias. 
You will make what Mr. Scripture calls ‘unconscious additions.’ 
The worst person to read a proof, in order to make corrections, 
is the man who wrote the article. Why? Because he makes 
‘unconscious additions.’ He reads a word misspelled as if it 
were correct, because he is overfull of the text. The interest in 
his own article prevents his perceiving the blunders of the com- 
positor. 

“In strict scientific search of, say, an entomological kind, fancy 
often warps facts. A man and a good observer may see ants at 
work, and fancy he sees a funeral, and he comes near describing 











APPARATUS-ROOM AND SWITCHBOARD-HALL IN THE YALE LABORATORY. 
the ant grave-digger, the clergyman, the coffin, and the sorrow- 
ing friends. He has a sympathetic imagination, and inadvert- 
ently distorts thefacts. So, noendof absurd stuff is propagated. 
No two men will see the same thing or describe it alike. 
““Steadiness and control are topics which can be set down in 
figures, and so are power and will. ‘Thinking time’ is a subject 
fraught with interest. We know that Huxley prided himself on 
rapid thinking. ‘Time is the most precious of commodities.’ 
The loss of a million may come because the steam fire-engines 
were a minute slow, and the flames then had full headway. 
‘Slow and sure’ was a better thing a century ago than it is to- 
day. You must be both quick and sure. Quick thoughts, rapid 
action, are what we want. We wear out all the faster for that, 
but we must keep up the pace. Mr. Scripture shows that will- 
power exercises its action to aremarkable degree. You can will 
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to be faster, even if you are born tired or slow. Will aids, too, 


asasteadier. It exercises control. The surgeon’s hand trem- 
bles when he holds his knife, but when the moment for the oper- 
ation comes he has no tremors. Steadiness in singing is beauti- 
fully presented in this volume by means of the sympathetic flame. 
‘The pitch of the tone sung from the throat depends on the tight- 
ness with which the vocal cords are stretched by the muscles of 
the larynx. If asingercan keep these muscles steady in position, 
the tone remains the same; if he allows them to change ever so 
little the tone changes.’ By means of a flame, with a mirror and 
tuning-fork, the exact value of the note is determined. 

“The chapter on attention is interesting and novel; that on 
smell is full of curious data. The appreciation of what is hot or 
what is cold seems to depend on the rate of change. Holda 
spoon in your right hand and warm the bowl, and you can hold it 
while it is quite hot. Then change the spoon to your left hand, 
and you may drop it with a howl. It is the gradual increase of 
temperature which you have become accustomed to. 

“Smell we really know little about. We pay more attention 
to sight and hearing, and have neglected smelling, in which ani- 
mals are very much our superiors. ‘Among certain persons,’ 
writes the author, ‘this sense attains great development.’ He 
tells of a woman in charge of a boarding-school who ‘always 
sorted the boys’ linen after the wash by the odors alone.’” 





Electric vs. Animai Power.—74e cura’ of Gas Lighting, 
in a recent issue, expresses its conviction that “there seems to be 
a deplorable waste of power in electrical tramway systems, which 
requires stopping before this means of working can claim to be 
economical.” To this assertion 7he Electrician, London, makes 
the following reply: ‘The particular example of electrical tram- 
way traction which has given rise to this sweeping statement is 
that which, after one year’s working by the contractors, is now 
passing into the hands of the municipality of Brussels. And the 
‘deplorable waste’ which our contemporary alludes to is thought 
by it to arise from the fact that a car which ‘a pair of Flemish 
horses could easily run away with’ requires much more than two 
horse-power of engine-plant to be allotted to it. Our contem- 
porary has fallen into the common error, at one time more com- 
mon than it is now, of supposing that in an economical system of 
electrical traction the amount of horse-power of an engine-plant 
ought to be comparable with the number of horses which would 
be required to keep the cars moving. There is, in reality, no 
sort of connection between the two things, as our gas friends 
would pretty soon discover if they tried to run the cars with gas- 
engines. ‘What an enormous surplusage of electrical power, as 
compared with horseflesh, marks this installation!’ cries our con- 
temporary. Quiteso. But it by no means follows that that sur- 
plusage is always in actual use, and it is quite erroneous to sup- 
pose there ‘must be something very crude about a system which 
needs goo indicated horse-power to keep 22 tramcars moving.’ 
This power is not required to keep them moving ; it is mostly a 
reserve to start them. Besides, while the ‘pair of Flemish horses’ 
are running away with the car, there is, it must not be forgotten, 
a ‘surplusage’ of several horses eating their heads off in the 
stables.” 





A New Telephone Transmitter.—The following description 
of a new “duplex compensating telephone transmitter” recently 
brought into practical use, and possessing some novel features, 
is taken from /ndustries and Jron (September 20): “The instru- 
ment consists of a very thin sensitive plate of mica, through 
which a carbon-pencil electrode is fitted. This plate is made so 
sensitive as to be actuated by the lowest whisper, and is perfo- 
rated in several places, so as to allow a small percentage of the 
force of the sound-waves to pass through this plate and strike 
another plate, also of mica, set at an angle to the first, in which 
is fitted a second carbon electrode, which by gravity is made to 
press against the electrode of the primary plate. In the case of 
a low tone or whisper, the primary disk is actuated and corre- 
sponding undulations are produced in the current. If the instru- 
ment is spoken to in a loud tone, then a small percentage of the 
sound-waves passes through the perforations of the primary disk 
and strikes the secondary disk, which actuates that in harmony 
with the primary, and relieves the transmitter of any abrupt or 
jarring sound, which would naturally be the consequence of a 
transmitter adjusted to extreme low tones, without such a com- 
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pensating plate. Thus it is claimed that the instrument is 
adapted for short line as well as for long-distance work, and 
since gravity is employed to keep the electrodes in contact the 
instrument maintains a constant adjustment.” 


Roman Medical Antiquities.—An interesting collection of an 
tiquities found in Italy by Dr. Luigi Sambon was recently exhib- 
ited in London. Sczence, August 30, abstracts the following 
description from 7he Times, London: “It consists of a number 
of surgical instruments and terra-cotta models collected from 
ancient Roman and Etruscan temples and tombs. The models 
are votive offerings (domarza) which used to be presented to the 
shrine of some deity by the common people, and their medical 
significance is Dr. Sambon’s own discovery. Looking one day 
at the collection of these objects in the museum at Rome, he 
noticed that they were intended to represent portions of the 
human body, certain internal organs, and so forth, a fact which 
had completely escaped the eye of the lay anfiquarian, who took 
them to represent fruits. This discovery aroused Dr. Sambon's 
interest, and he began to collect specimens from various places 
in Italy. He has now got together several hundreds, chiciy 
from the Temple of Maternity at Capua, the Temple of Minerva 
Medica in Rome, and from the Etruscan towns of Corneto, Civita 
Lavinia, and Veii. These terra-cotta figures were in some cases 
thank-offerings, in cthers appeals for children, for relief from 
some disease or deformity, and so on. The model represents the 
part of the body affected—the face or part of the face, the ear, a 
limb, or some internal organ—and, tho rough, they are fashioned 
with a considerable knowledge of anatomy.” 


The Chicago Drainage Canal.—‘‘ What is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison.” ‘The great drainage canal on which Chi 
cago is lavishing her millions as her only way of sanitary salva- 
tion, is denounced on all sides as a means of carrying disease to 
many of her sister cities. Zhe Sanitarian (September) speaks 
of it in an editorial note as follows: “Chicago’s great sewage 
canal grows in odiousness with the progress of the work. There 
is reason to fear, however, that opposition to the work was too 
long delayed. The bare suggestion of the project should have 
been met by the prompt exposure of its wickedness and danger. 
The people of St. Louis, indeed of the whole State, now appear 
to be alive to the appalling crime; but a good deal more is re 
quired than an appeal to public sentiment through the American 
Public Health Association or otherwise to have any influence with 
people capable of undertaking such an enterprise. The State 
Board of Health of Missouri has adopted a resolution instructing 
its delegates to the American Public Health Association, soon to 
meet at Denver, to use every means to secure the aid of the asso 
ciation in a movement to prevent Chicago from dumping he 
sewage into the Mississippi, there to become a part of the drink- 
ing-water of St. Louis and other cities.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“ PAINTING by machinery, practised on a large scale for the first time in 
connection with the mammoth Exposition buildings at Chicago, in the Unite 
States, in 1893, has become an every-day accomplishment, and painting 
machines are now regularly purchasable articles,” says Casster’s Magazin 
‘*For several years previous to the mentioned use, at Chicago, of ordinat 
garden hose and spraying-nozzle outfits, by means of which the immens 
areas of wall space in the fair buildings were coated with paint and kals 
mine, a substantially similar plan has been, and still is, followed at some « 
the American railroad shops for painting shop walls, freight-cars and, tlh 
like, but the appliances there used, though very serviceable and time-sa 
ving, were ‘home-made,’ and could scarcely be considered as articles 
commerce. Now, however, the intending user of a painting-machine nee 
no longer resort to a makeshift apparatus, but can buy it in the open mar- 
ket, in various sizes and forms, just as he would buy any other standat 
piece of machinery.” 


““CALISAYA drunkards are stated to be rapidly increasing in number in 
New York,” says Zhe British Medical Journal, ‘It is said there is very 
little calisaya in the mixture, and that the drinker is practically drinki: 
alcohol and quinine. There seems to be a general ignorance of what t! 
beverage really is, persons sometimes resorting to it in the hope of a cu 
for alcoholic drunkenness. This calisaya drink is, however, more injurio' 
than a purely alcoholic liquor when taken to excess—then the drunka! 
really suffers from the effects of an overdose of both drugs.” 


“BOOTHS are to be erected in the public squares of Copenhagen, D« 
mark, containing public telephones, conveniences for writing, and 
office for receiving letters, besides the usual newspaper and bootbla 
stands,”’ according to 7ke Electrical Review. 
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HIGHER CRITICISM AND ITS AIMS 
DEFENDED. 


SSUMING that the conflict between religion and science is 

at an end, or that the abandonment of a few indefensible 
outworks has left the ecclesiastical citadel more secure than ever 
against assault, still, remarks Mr. Alfred W. Benn, in Zhe New 
World, the conflict so happily concluded may not be without its 
warnings. Was it not, he asks, ill-advised on the part of theol- 
ogy to provoke such a conflict at all, and still more soto stake her 
very existence on points as to which, by her own admission, she 


was quite in the wrong? Is the present moment, he continues, a 


well-chosen one for renewing the conflict in another quarter, with 
at least an appreciable chance of seeing it terminated by another 
humiliating surrender? He replies: 


“These are questions that answer themselves; yet, from the 
tone habitually employed ty the accredited defenders of ortho- 
doxy in reference to what is caiied the Higher Criticism, one 
would imagine that they had never been asked. With some hon- 
orable exceptions it is a tone marked by the same curious mixture 
of fear, contempt, ridicule, and ignorance that characterized the 
official denunciations of Darwinism in the last generation, and of 
geology in the generation before the last. To make the para!lel 
more complete, just as certain timid or jealous or retrograde 
specialists were acclaimed by the religious and conservative press 
as the only genuine or authoritative representatives of physical 
science, so in our own time scholars who uphold the traditional 
opinions are habitually spoken of by the same press as if they had 
a monopoly of learning, honesty, and good sense. 

“But among the controversial devices most freely used to dis- 
credit the results of the Higher Criticism, there is one not par- 
alleled in the old warfare against advanced physical science. 
While no one with any pretensions to culture ever supposed that 
Laplace, Lyell, Darwin, Helmholtz, Claude Bernard, and Berthe- 
lot constructed their scientific theories in a spirit of hatred to nat- 
ural religion, and in order to dispense with the necessity of a 
Creator and an immortal soul, it is assumed, not only by the 
vulgar ruck of apologists, but also by many among the most 
learned and highly placed teachers of official orthodoxy, that men 
like Baur and Renan, Kuenen and Wellhausen have spent their 
lives in the study of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures only that 
they might destroy the documentary evidence of revealed religion, 
altho from their point of view the disproof was wholly unneces- 
sary.” 

Mr. Benn argues that when criticism employs the methods of 
induction it is entitled to the same respect as any other inductive 
science, and says that in point of fact the higher criticism uses 
no other methods and makes no larger assumptions than any phys- 
ical inquirer, while it takes much less for granted than the 


conservative theologians themselves. Doubting lest the term 


“higher criticism” may not be universally understood, Mr. Benn 
proceeds : 


“In truth there are many worthy people to whom it conveys 
nothing more than a vague emotional association of mingled 
dread and contempt. Very often we find the mysterious bogey 
shut up in a cage of quotation marks, as if it were a detected 
impostor, not fit to go at large. Whether it is intended to cast 
doubt on the adjective or the substantive, or both, does not ap- 
pear. We may talk without offense of the higher education and 
of the higher mathematics, nay, even of the higher theism or the 
higher pantheism, but not, it would seem, in any serious sense of 
the higher criticism. Yet, what the unfortunate name denotes is, 
atter all, something very simple and very necessary. It merely 
means an inquiry into the composition, authenticity, and date of 
ancient aocuments. Such criticism is called ‘higher’ in contra- 


distinction to the ‘lower’ or more elementary criticism which 
deals with correct readings and the exact meanings of words. 
No claim to superior dignity or difficulty is necessarily implied, 
only that the one criticism rests on and presupposes the other, 
just as the upper story of a house rests on its ground floor. 

“All ancient literature is amenable to the higher criticism ; 
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altho from the language sometimes employed one would think 
that it had never been heard of except in connection with the 
Bible. The ‘ Vedas,’ the ‘Zend Avesta,’ ‘Homer,’ Hesiod,’ the 
‘Platonic Dialogs,’ and some patristic writings, are favorite sub- 
jects for its exercise, often with results completely subversive of 
preconceived opinions. Certain Biblical critics have distinguished 
themselves in profane as well as in sacred literature. Edward 
Zeller, the great historian of Greek philosophy, and Albert 
Schwegler, one of the greatest authorities on early Roman his- 
tory, both belonged to the much-decried Tiibingen school. 
Within the range of Biblical studies, even the humblest believers 
must sometimes become higher critics in their own despite, at 
least if they care to know when the Book of Job was written, or 
who was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews.” 


If Mr. Benn had not already said enough so far to unequivo- 
cally indicate his full sympathy with the higher critics, his rela- 
tion of ‘the following anecdote, and his comment thereon, would 
make his position clear : ° 


“When Bishop Colenso entered on his epoch-making examina- 
tion of the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, he expressly dis- 
claimed any intention of assailing the credibility of the miracu- 
lous narratives as such. At the time a very clever woman 
observed to the present writer that the Bishop resembled a man 
who should say, My dear little fish, you need not be afraid of me, 
I don’t want to catch you; Iam only going to drain the pond in 
which you live.’ At the present moment the water is very low 
not only in the Hexateuch but throughout the Old Testament; 
most of the fish are dead and the rest are gasping for breath.” 


In recapitulating his argument, Mr. Benn says: 


“My object has been to show the hollowness, if not the insin- 
cerity, of a plea put forward for the purpose of suppressing dis- 
cussion by denying the right of rationalistic critics to speak at all 
about subjects to which they have devoted their lives. At the 
same time I have suggested the motive that lies at the bottom of 
this discreditable attempt. Beyond doubt, many, perhaps most, 
of the higher critics disbelieve in miracles and supernatural pre- 
dictions. I will go further still and freely grant that with some 
of them, such as Strauss, Renan, and Mr. Walter Cassels (the 
author of ‘Supernatural Religion’), the denial is based on philo- 
sophical considerations. But Renan at any rate combined for 
many years with his absolute disbelief in miracles a belief that 
the Gospels were written by the men whose names they bear; and 
when he partially abandoned this position, it was under stress of 
historical, not of philosophical, arguments. Now this is just 
what the enemies of criticism find so irritating —that the evidence 
of history is turning against them; that the documents, when 
scientifically investigated, should, as it were, of themselves, fall 
into a progressive series exhibiting more and more of the super- 
natural the farther removed they are from the original events, and 
a decline of truthfulness going along with an increase of intel- 
lectual culture in the narrators the farther removed they are from 
the original eye-witnesses. Such is the power and flexibility of 
modern philosophy that, once released from the necessity of 
verification, it can be made to prove or disprove anything. So 
the modern apologist flies to speculation whenever he has the 
chance, in the hope that his ark of faith will ride triumphant on 
a deluge of skepticism.” 


Criticism of Sacramental Elements.— 7he Christian Observer 
(St. Louis) says: “In the associations which are connected with 
our religious services there is a great deal to promote or to hinder 
reverence or usefulness. With God’s Aouse there should always 
be associated reverent worship, never frivolity. And no less with 
the Lord’s fad/e. We have recently heard of a church which 
sent to a liquor-saloon to purchase the wine for its communion 
services. The saloon is almost a synonym for drunkenness. 
Would we have wine for the Lord’s table that comes from such 
asource? The mere suggestion is sufficient. We doubt not that 
some of our excellent housewives in every congregation will now, 
in the season of grapes, provide a sufficiency of wine for commu- 
nion services for the year to come, or will make arrangements 
with those who have vineyards of their own, to lay in a supply. 
We have heard of another church which, instead of fresh bread 
upon the communion plates, put dry, common crackers. Is this 
true reverence ?” 
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UNINSPIRED SONGS IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


b  Sastey the vast majority of Christian people it has long 

ceased to be a debatable question as to whether the use 
of uninspired songs and hymns in public worship is authorized by 
the Scriptures. Vocal music of this order has been the practise 
of the church at large for centuries. The general ground taken 
is that the Bible lays down no specific rule with regard to the 
kind of music, vocal or instrumental, which shall be used in the 
service of the church as long as it is in comport with the spirit 
which should guide in everything pertaining to the worship of 
the Almighty. But there are at least two religious denomina- 
tions, the United Presbyterian and the Reformed Presbyterian, 
where a different view obtains. These hold that the Scriptures 
do lay down a plain and explicit rule with respect to the sources 
from which the songs and hymns for public worship shall be 
taken. They find this rule in the Epistle to the Colossians iii. 16, 
as follows: “Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all 
wisdom; teaching and admonishing one another in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts 
unto the Lord.” It is claimed that a correct translation and in- 
terpretation of this passage permits of no other conclusion than 
that the psalms and hymns used in public worship must be con- 
fined to those found in the pages of the Holy Scriptures. A long 
argument in support of this conclusion is offered by Rev. R. J. 
George, D.D.,in The Christian Nation (Reformed Presbyterian) , 
New York. Dr. George opens his argument by mentioning four 
points on which, he says, there is a general agreement among all 
classes of evangelical Christians. These are, (1) that the psalms 
were given by divine inspiration, and are the very word of God; 
(2) that these inspired psalms were appointed by God to be used 
in His worship; (3) that so far as the record goes our Lord Jesus 
Christ used the psalms exclusively in worship; (4) that we have 
express authority for the use of the Old-Testament psalms in the 
New-Testament Church. The point of divergence comes, ac- 
cording to Dr. George, in the construction placed upon the words 
“hymns and spiritual songs” in the passage in Colossians. It is 
maintained, on the one hand, that the music referred to here 
includes the writings of uninspired men—mere human composi- 
tions. Against this view Dr. George sets forth his belief and 
that of the denomination which he represent. The passage 
(Colossians iii. 16), he says, “furnishes no warrant for the use of 
uninspired songsin worship, but is an explicit apostolic injunction 
that in the praise-service of the New-Testament Church the 
divinely authorized Psalmody should be continued.” In support 
of his position Dr. George cites the Greek text and numerous 
authorities in the church, ancient and modern. 
his paper the following argument is used : 


In the course of 


“The fact is that the greatest revivals of religion the world has 
ever seen have been connected with the exclusive use of the 
psalms. They were used exclusively in the great revivals in the 
days of Hezekiah, Josiah, Ezra, and Nehemiah. The same was 
true in the revival at Pentecost when 3,000 were converted in 
one day. The period of the Reformation was a grand revival 
period, and it was a glorious revival of psalm-singing. The 
Calvinistic Reformers used them exclusively. All France was 
thrilled with their music in the days of the Huguenots. They 
alone were used in the Scottish church on that wonderful day at 
the kirk of Shotts when under Livingston 500 were converted by 
one sermon. In the times of Robert McCheyne, when they con- 
tinued their meetings until near midnight, they made the seasons 
of the night glad singing the songs of Zion. 

“President Edwards bears this testimony as to their use in the 
great Northampton revival in New England in his days. ‘One 
of the most observable features of the work was the singular 
delight which all the awakened appeared to take in singing 
psalms. In houses, in the fields, in the woods, alone and together, 
they spake forth the praises of their King; and even little chil- 
dren and aged persons, who had never before learned to sing, 
came to sing praises with solemnity and sweetness.’ It thus 
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appears that the Psalms of the Bible are eminently adapted to be 
the vehicles of grace to the heart, and of praise to the Lord. 
‘Singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord.’ 

“We conclude, therefore, that this passage, which has always 
been relied upon by the advocates of hymn-singing, ascontaining 
a warrant for their practises, has no such meaning. The titles, 
‘psalms and hymns and spiritual songs,’ belong to the inspired 
psalms, and as qualified by the word ‘spiritual’ are not true of 
any other. The psalms are ‘the word of Christ;’ uninspired 
songs are not His word; the psalms are a true standard for 
‘teaching and admonishing:;’ uninspired songs are not; the 
psalms are adapted to be the vehicles of grace to the heart, and 
of praise to the Lord; uninspired songs are not.” 


DR. PARKHURST ON THE RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN. 


HEN is a child old enough to be approached with religious 
suggestion? According to the opinion of Dr. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, as expressed in 7he Ladies’ Home Journal, it is 
“almost never too early” to communicate with the mind of a child 
concerning divine truth. He thinks it may never be possible to 
state with exactness where the frontier lies between the related 
territories of morality and religion, but that while morality con- 
cerns itself with rules of duty, and is therefore apt to become irk. 
some, religion brings us into relation with a Personal Something 
which lies back of those rules and asserts itself through them. 
In regard to instructing children about the voice of conscience, 
he advises : 


“Let them understand that the whispered compulsion working 
within them that puts its gentle restraints upon them is the 
still, small voice of God, and they will feel themselves placed 
instantly in the divine Presence, and the holiness and solemnity 
of their circumstances will, to the degree in which it is ex- 
perienced by them, procure in them an obedience which will be 
both easy and reverent.” 


Speaking now of the remarkable apprehension of children when 
approached with religious truths, he continues: 


“It is not what we say to them that makes them religious; it is 
the religious instinct already in them that makes intelligible to 
them whatever of a religious kind we sayto them. The best that 
a child can become in this, as in every other respect, accrues from 
wisely handling and fostering some impulse already contained in 
the child’s original dowry. If the beginnings of individual relig- 
ion were not an implant no method of treatment, no ingenuity of 
culture, could suffice to establish such a beginning. Religion 
can be immanent in the child, and even be a part of his experi- 
ence, without his being able yet to know it as religion, or being 
able to comprehend the allusions made to it by his elders. There 
is an interesting suggestion along that line in what occurred in 
the history of little Samuel. Divine influences, we are told, 
began to be operative in him and to make themselves very dis- 
tinctly felt by him before he was far enough along to be able to 
discriminate intellectually between what is human and what is 
divine. God’s voice he took to be Eli’s till Eli set himright. It 
holds in the twilight of life what is true in each dawning, that it 
begins to be morning a good while before there is sunshine 
enough in the air for the sundial to be able to tell us what o'clock 
it is.” 

Dr. Parkhurst says that the initial mistake which parents aid 
teachers are continually making with children is in withhol« 
from them religious suggestion until sure that the way has be: 1 


prepared for it by their mental development. He then says: 


“The fact is that the susceptibility to divine things antedates 
the appreciation of things humanand finite. Whether in the | ‘¢ 
of the individual or in that of the race at large religion is ol: eT 
than science. In all this it needs to be clearly understood tha. ! 
am not talking about theology, but abovt religion—abou 
loyal sense of God’s nearness to us in ail the relations of |''°, 
which is as distinct from theology as vision is distinct from °¢ 
science of optics. A remarkable commentary upon the truth “¢ 
have just now in hand is found in the fact that when Ch’ st 
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wanted to discourse upon the text, ‘God is a spirit,’ He selected 
as His auditor an ignorant Samaritan water-carrier. He could 
hardly have chosen a profounder theme, and hardly could He 
have chosen a hearer that from an intellectual standpoint would 
have been more imperfectly equipped for the suggestions He had 
to offer her.” 





MORAL STERILITY OF RUSSIAN RELIGION. 


T is a strange and oppressive picture of religious life in Russia 
that comes to us from a Leipsic paper. This paper, Chrzs/- 
liche Welt (No. 32) draws the picture largely from information 
gathered from Russian sources. We condense its description 
somewhat, as follows: 


In a Russian court in the city of Odessa some years ago there 
was a trial between two peasants, one of whom had bodily mal- 
treated the other. The examination revealed the fact that the 
injured party had claimed that Almighty God was superior to St. 
Nicholas. The other, in the interest of his patron saint, resented 
this and abused his neighbor. This is a specimen of Russian re- 
ligiousness. 

Some years ago, when the compulsory conversion in mass of 
Protestant peasants in Livonia to the state church of Russia was 
in process, a Greek Catholic superior pope expressed his surprise 
that Protestants were opposed to this change of base. There 
was no ground for this opposition, he thought; for had not Luther 
at one time been the court preacher of Queen Catharine of Rus- 
sia? This is a specimen of theological training in Russia. 

At Warsaw the Emperor Nicholas was taking part in a religious 
service in which, according to custom, the worshiper was to kiss 
the hand of the officiating priest. The latter, in his confusion at 
the presence of the visible head of the state church, failed to 
offer his hand. Thereupon the Emperor cried out: “Give me 
your hand, you dog; I want to kiss it.” This is a characteristic 
trait in Russian church life. 

The religiousness of the Russian Church is an odd combination 
of elements, difficult to understand even for him who has come 
into constant contact with it, and even more difficult to make 
clear to others. In it are remnants and remains of the oldest 
times of Christianity, a certain barbarian waive?é, a lifeless for- 
mality from the times of Byzantine sterility, and a wilderness of 
confused ideas. The Russian will not pass by a beggar without 
having either given him alms or having excused himself for not 
doing so. The duty of charity has found an entrance into his 
very marrow and bones. ‘The hard-hearted in his eyes is no Chris- 
tian. Yet this same man will go to his house, cross himself in 
front of the zkon, or saint’s image, in the right corner of his 
room, hang a piece of cloth before it, so that his patron saint can 
not see what he is doing, and then enter upon a carousal that 
would disgrace a beast. Again, this typical Russian will on an- 
other day go to his church, strike the floor fifty times with his 
forehead, and two hundred times repeat the words: ‘“O Lord, 
have mercy on me;” and then depart and as a witness take a false 
oath before the courts because his friend the day before had se- 
cured his promise to do so for a drink of voska, and considers 
himself satisfactorily justified when he tells the judge that “even 
(cod Himself will accept a bribe,” meaning by this his accepting 
so and so many wax candles and paternosters for certain sins. 
What can be said of such a view of matters? The man himself is 
not conscious of his self-contradiction, and it would be useless to 

ry to demonstrate this tohim. His conduct is typical of the re- 
ligiousness of the average peasant in Russia. 

This is one of the unique features of this people and church. 
Another is that this religiousness, as indeed the whole genius and 
character of Russian life, is steeped in passivity. It is charac- 
terized by a flight to escape the struggle for existence, a fatalistic 
standpoint, which accepts everything, whether the result of one’s 
own doings or not, with the words, “It is God’s will.” Neither 
in Roman Catholicism nor in Protestantism have we a basis from 
which we can thoroughly understand the soul of the Russian peo- 
ple. It can be understood only from its origin, precedents, and 
historical development. The curse which, from the time that 
Russia was Christianized down to our own day and generation, 
has rested upon the Russian Church, is its mora/ sterility ; the 
fact that its religion has no regenerative and productive power. 

Probably the most independent thinker Russia has produced 
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within the last fifty years was Tschaadajew, whose “Mémoires” 
were published in Paris and Leipsic in the French language. 
He takes substantially the same position, and laments that of 
that spiritual life which the other religious confessions produce, 
his own church exhibits nothing. He sums up his judgment in 
these words : 

“We are called Christians, but the fruits of Christianity did not 
ripen for us.” 

Again he says: 

“And I acknowledge with unutterable sadness that religion in 
Russia is absolutely without fruit or results. It is lifeless and 
dead.” 

The inability of the orthodox church spiritually to regenerate 
the people has been characteristic of it from the beginning. And 
now since Russia puts forth the claim of representing a certain 
type of culture and civilization, it is well to take note of this his- 
torical and present fact. A prominent Russian official some time 
ago spoke of himself as an “orthodox atheist,” and this was no 
less a person than Prince Tscherkassy. The possibility of such 
a position is deeply suggestive.— 7ranslated and Condensed for 
Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 


WINNING TRAITS OF IRISH CATHOLICS. 


FRENCH writer, M. Jacques de Consanges, has begun an 

historical account of “Catholicism in the United States.” 
In the course of his first article (Revue Encyclopedigue, Septem- 
ber) he has occasion to speak of the jealousy of the American 
bishops for the independence of their church, and as an instance 
mentions the failure of Herr Cahensly’s plan to give each nation- 
ality in this country a bishop of its own speech. This failure, he 
says, was laid at the door of the Irish, which leads him to say a 
word as to the relations of the Irish people to the Roman Catholic 


Church in America. These reflections we here translate : 


“This Irish origin of a great number of Catholics has been 
thrown in their faces not only by the Germans but by the native- 
born Americans; it has even stirred up persecutions by ‘ Native 
Americans’ and ‘Know-Nothings.’ And nevertheless does it not 
seem that the Celtic character, when transplanted into America, 
gains there the moral vigor and perseverance in which it is gen- 
erally lacking, while retaining its robust complexion, its love of 
danger and of adventures, its brilliant imagination, its somewhat 
flowery eloquence, its ardor, its tenderness of heart, and its gen- 
erosity? Are not these the traits of physiognomy of the Ameri- 
canch urch? And is it not this suppleness of intellect that has 
permitted Cardinal Gibbons to accomplish the work that he has 
made his own, ‘of having made known the church to the Ameri- 
can people, of having demonstrated the harmony that exists 
between the doctrines of the church and the liberal institutions 
of America?’” 


The peculiar temperament of the Irish prelates, such as Gib- 
bons and Ireland, has thus, according to the author, aided them 
in their task of preaching the essential unity of Catholicism and 
Democracy. Says he: 


“Was not Democracy born with the church? Did not the 
church teach to our own age the ideas of equality and of pity 
that it now claims asitsown?. . 

““What they wish, these bishops preach in their lives. It must 
be confessed that the church in America finds itself in a particu- 
larly favorable situation for this experiment. It has no ante- 
cedents ; in spite of its hundred years of existence it is in process 
of formation, it is creating its own traditions, and the Gibbonses., 
the Keanes, the Irelands are its ancestors; but, above all, it is 
composed of the people. 

“Each day thousands of Irish and Germans land, and they wait 
only a priest toform a parish. They are not even peasants; they 
are petty shopkeepers, employees, workmen. The clergy rises 
from these humble surroundings.” 


Of the labors of one of these Irish priests, now become an arch- 
bishop, M. de Consanges speaks as follows: 


“These [priests] are not only missionaries, but the most active 
and enlightened of citizens. Father Ireland has done powerful 
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work in the colonization of Minnesota. In 1878 he bought land 
and established thereon goo Catholic colonists. The success of 
this enterprise encouraged him to repeat it. He acquired 12,000 
acres from the railway that leads from St. Paul to the Pacific, 
and the results of this purchase were as satisfactory as the 
former. . . . The American bishops do not shrink from the em- 
barrassments or risks of financial operations; Mgr. Ireland has 
built twelve villages, from which he has not excluded Protes- 
tants. ... 

“Yet again, Archbishop lreland, both by the authority that he 
is given by his office, and by that due to his own character, has 
several times acted as arbiter between employees and workmen ; 
not only the former but the latter have sought his aid; he once 
settled » serious strike on the Manitoba Railroad.” 


In conclusion, the author recounts the influence of the Irish 
bishops at the Vatican, relates how they successfully urged Leo 
XIII. not to condemn the Knights of Labor, and closes with Car- 
dinal Gibbons’s words to the Pope: 


“The church of the New World must conquer the people or it 
must itself perish.”— 7rans/ated for Tue Literary Dicsst. 





OBJECTIONS TO CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


\ HILE the remarkable growth of young people’s societies 
in the church in recent days is a subject of congratulation 
in some quarters, where it is regarded as a sure and hopeful sign 
of religious progress, in other quarters it is looked upon with a 
much less degree of favor. The young people’s movement, in 
fact, bids fair to raise up at no distant day some new and vexa- 
tious controversies within the churches themselves and between 
the various denominations. Several of the denominations have 
already drawn off in large numbers from the Christian Endeavor 
movement. The Methodist Episcopal Church has already built 
up a large and flourishing organization of its own inthe Epworth 
League. The Baptists have done the same in the organization of 
the Baptist Young People’s Union; the Lutherans have a Lu- 
theran League, and now the Presbyterians are proposing to round 
up their young people within denominational lines by forming 
them into Westminster Leagues. At the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in Pittsburg last spring a committee was appointed to 
consider this plan of formation and report to the next General 
Assembly. Large numbers of young people, however, in the 
Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian churches, as well as in 
other denominations, are still organized in Christian Endeavor 
Societies. A foretaste of the troubles likely to arise over this 
question is afforded in the current number of 7he Quarterly 
Register, where G. D. Mathews, D.D., General Secretary of the 
Alliance of Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian system, 
speaks of the action of the Southern Presbyterians in recommend- 
ing that their young people withdraw from Christian Endeavor 
and form Westminster Leagues. On this Dr. Mathews says: 
“No Presbyterian can question the wisdom of this action; the 
charity and undenominationalness of many of our coreligionists 
often working great loss to their own church. We believe in 
Christian charity and in Christian cooperation, but we also be- 
lieve very emphatically in building up our own church as the 
method best for us of spreading the Kingdom of the Master. Our 
convictions on this subject are so strong as to lead us to look 
without very extraordinary interest on what are called undenom- 
inational or interdenominational societies, such as a matter of 
fact being simply denominations under another name. It is true 
they have neither the name or the form of a church; they repudi- 
ate the very word, but all the same they are dominated by the 
most exclusive denominational spirit, while drawing their support 
and their supplies from the church organizations around them.” 


Some members of the Protestant Episcopal Church are not in 
favor of the Endeavor organization because its usual methods 
of procedure are not in conformity with the established forms and 
usages of that church. As a writer in 7fe Churchman puts it: 
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“A careful study of the manuals and printed literature of the 
Society plainly shows that the young people’s weekly prayer- 
meeting is considered the one important means of grace, partici- 
pation in that occupying precisely the place that in the church’s 
system is given to a faithful reception of the Holy Communion.” 
Then we have such views as those held by 7he Lutheran Stand 
ard, where strong objection is made to young people’s societies 
of all kinds on general principles. It says: 


“As regards young people’s societies in congregations we have 
nothing to say in their favor, and we wish this distinctly under 
stood at the start. Our reflection and our experience coincide in 
denying and deploring their alleged necessity. They are para- 
sites that eat out the substance of the vine which God has planted. 
The seeming good that they do is not comparable to the evil 
which they occasion, and the actual good that results from their 
operation could be done in larger measure and with a better con- 
science in the Lord’sown way of congregational employment and 
control of all its gifts.” 


The Point of Difference Between Judaism and Christianity. 
—In an editorial on “ Yom Kippurim”—the Israelitish Day of 
Atonement— The American Israelite thus speaks of “the differ- 
ential point of the revealed religion from all systems of paganism, 
heathenism, and the religions of evolution:” “‘The elemental 
gods of heathendom were naturally implacable, inflexible, and 
unmerciful, like the forces of nature which they represented. 
The supernatural God, the God of spiritual revelation, as He was 
made known by Abraham and Moses, the Creator and Lord of all 
elementary forces and matter, is merciful, because He is all-wise, 
just because almighty, and loving-kindness because He is the 
goodness, the life, love, will, and zw/fe//ectus of the universe, 
with mankind in it. So Abraham and Moses could only think of 
a merciful God who forgives sin, iniquity, and trangression, if 
certain conditions be fulfilled by the penitent sinner, which the 
whole heathen world could not arrive at, because they started 
from erroneous god-premises. So the doctrine of atonement was 
inseparably connected with the God-cognition of Abraham and 
Moses. It is yet the differential point between Judaism and 
Christianity. The God of Israel forgives sin, iniquity, and trans- 
gression, if the penitent sinner fulfils certain righteous conditions ; 
the God of Christianity could not do that without sacrificing his 
own son as a sin-offering for his own satisfaction, and can not do 
it now, unless the penitent believe certain stories and dogmas not 
founded in reason. The doctrine of atonement is the historical 
criterion of Judaism.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


NOTICE has been given by the Archbishop of Canterbury that it is pro- 
posed to hold the next Lambeth Conference of Bishops of the Anglica: 
Communion in 1897, which will be the thirteenth centenary year since the 
coming of St. Augustine. 


The Western Christian Advocate makes note of the remarkable change of 
sentiment on the woman delegate question which has come over some of 
the Methodist conferences. Thus in the Detroit Conference four years ago 
the vote stood 150 for admission to 69 against. Now the Conference stands 
185 for admission to 9 against. On this 7hke Advocate says: ‘Tell it in New 
York and Baltimore and in the regions round about, that in the great D: 
troit Conference only 9 men opposed the removal of the legal obstacles 
woman’s possible representation in the General Conference.” 


ACCORDING to Zhe Christian Advocate (New York), the Mr. Stokes wh 
was recently hanged by the authorities of the new Kongo State in Af! 
for supplying arms and ammunitions to the natives was “a renegade mis 
sionary.”’ He was, it is said, one of the first missionaries sent out to V 
toria Nyanza by the Church Missionary Society of England. For sever 
years he was one of the most active pioneer missionaries in that country. 
“* All reports were to his credit; he was thought to be a man of charact 
and Christian zeal; he had more push and executive ability than any of ! 
comrades except Alexander Mackay. About ten years ago he suddenly | 
the service and went into business on his own account as a trader.” 


AMONG other things which divide the “ orthodox” and the “‘ reform ”’ e 
ments in the Jewish synagogs the matter of instrumental music appe: 
toenter. Thus, 7he Hebrew Standard (New York), an organ of the ort! 
dox party, objects very strongly to the use of orchestral instruments in t 
synagog services. It says: “Reform in its dire necessity is now co 
pelled to fall back on the fiddle for support, and we therefore find upon t 
program of the imitative reform congregations a violin obligato, or ° 
wealthier temples a stringed orchestra. One can well imagine how s 
inspiring and what an aid to religious meditations it is to listen to s: 


itinerant strolling fiddler playing, during silent devotion, ‘My Bowery G 
is a Peach’ to slow measure.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


ITALY AND THE POPE. 


HILE the Germans are celebrating the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of their political reunion, similar festivities are 
being held in Italy. On September 20 a quarter of a century had 
elapsed since the Italian troops entered Rome and that ancient 
city became the capital of the new Italian kingdom. But the 
Italian anniversary is of much greater international importance 
than that of the Germans. When Garibaldi crowned his work by 
adding Rome to the rest of united Italy, he deprived the Pope of 
nearly the whole of the territory over which the head of the Cath- 
olic Church had held sway as a temporal prince. Henceforth the 
Pope was considered himself a prisoner on the limited area still left 
to him; he has never left it, and still protests against the spolia- 
The Italian patriots, on the other hand, have claimed that 
Italy without Rome would be but a second-rate power, and they 
assert that the Pope needs no land to maintain his prestige. 
Crispi, the Italian Premier, expressed himself very strongly upon 
this point at the unveiling of Garibaldi’s statue. 
the main, as follows: 


tion. 


He spoke, in 


“The enemies of Italian unity have sought to interpret these 
fétes as an insult to the Pope, but it should not be forgotten that 
Christianity, divine in its nature, has no need of cannon to de- 
fend itself. Our adversaries do not consider that a temporal 
prince can not at the same time be holy and impeccable. The 
material arms and legal violences necessitated by reasons of state 
would disturb the soul of a demigod, and stifle all sentiment of 
veneration for the Vicar of Christ on earth, whose special prerog- 
ative it is to preach peace and absolve sins. In no other coun- 
try, moreover, does the church enjoy as much liberty and respect 
as in Italy—the only country which has set the example of renoun- 
cing all claims on behalf of the state in ecclesiastical matters. 
The Pope has an influence which all other powers may well envy. 
Protestant sovereigns, and even those outside of the religion of 
Christ, defer to his judgment. Italian genius, by the law of 
May, 1871, has solved a problem which in other days seemed 
insoluble. As atemporal prince the Pope’s authority would be 
diminished. All would band together against him, as was, in- 
deed, the case for centuries, to the detriment of faith and spirit- 
ual authority. After 1870 the Pope was able to contend with 
Prince Bismarck, proving his strength. Italy does not fear at- 
tempts at rebellion. The ministers of religion know that they 
will not be interfered with as long as they do not exceed their 
rights, but rebellion can not go unpunished.” 


Romualdo Bonfadini, in a lengthy article in the Nuova Anto- 
/ogia, Rome, explains that it is impossible to expect cordial rela- 
tions between the Pope and the King of Italy, if the former be- 
comes Prince of Rome. He says: 


“The Pope opposed the union of Italy, not as pontiff, but as 
sovereign. But Europe soon began to notice the contrast be- 
tween the papal state and the kingdom—on the one hand a sov- 
ereign who rested in the love of his people and could grant liberty 
without the fear of disorder; on the other hand a state which had 
to use daily its foreign mercenaries to maintain its authority, a 

vernment which robbed the Jews of their children to baptize 
them by force, a sovereign who was frequently forced to deny the 
supreme gentleness of his character for political reasons. The 
!aw abolishing ecclesiastical courts and the reduction of religious 
corporations, adopted by the Sardinian Parliament, was met by 
‘urious protests and excommunications on the part of the Roman 
Curie, but it was inspired by a moderation highly appreciated 
‘hroughout Europe. France, indeed, regarded it as her duty to 
‘esist with her troops a government thus opposed to all human 
progress. But papacy did not benefit much by this interference. 
‘ts star was sinking, while the star of Piedmont rose.” 


The war with Germany forced France, who needed all her sol- 
‘ers, to withdraw her protection, and the Italians took posses- 
sion of Rome amid the rejoicings of the people. But the moving 
spirits of the Vatican have not yet given up all hope. Cardinal 
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Svampa, who is now and then mentioned as an aspirant to the 
triple crown, recently expressed himself as follows :. 


“The Pope can never consent to become an Italian official. He 
must be free. The ‘Guaranty Law’ is not sufficient to guard his 
right. It has been framed by the Italian Parliament and could, 
therefore, be repudiated by the Italian Parliament. What the 
Pope needs is international guaranty. That would be a step in 
the right direction. But the Pope can never rest until his tem- 
poral power has been restored, and that will happen when the 
unnatural unity of Italy becomes a thing of the past. The mon- 
archy is not much in favor except in the Northern provinces. It 
is not impossible that Italy will, in the end, form a federation of 
three states, the center and the south becoming Republics. 
Why should the Pope be unable then to obtain a territory, how- 
ever limited ?” 


To most people these hopes appear somewhat Utopian. More 
practical is a plan mooted in 7he Daily Telegraph, London, 
which suggests that the Roman Catholics should purchase a part 
of Italy, including a seaport, to be given to the Pope as his tem- 
poral property forever, under guaranty of the powers. The Curie 
is to pay £200,000,000 sterling ($1,000,000,000) for this, a sum 
which could easily be raised among the faithful. 
much chance that this plan will be adopted. 


There is not 
Some papers think 
it is of American origin, and intended to prepare the way for an 
American Pope. Others point out that the Pope has all the 
rights of a sovereign as it is, more so, in fact, than when he 
held his territory at the pleasure and under the protection of the 
French Emperor. Zhe Westminster Gazette sums up the Pope's 
sovereign rights, as guaranteed to him by the Government of 
Italy, as follows. 


“The Pope’s person is sacred and inviolable. Any attempt 
upon his life is punishable in the same way as an attempt upon 
that of the King. The Supreme Pontiff is entitled on all Italian 
territory to sovereign honors. He is allowed to retain his own 
guards. A sum of £125,000 is paid for his civil list. He retains 
inalienable sovereignty over, and possession of, the Vatican, the 
Lateran, and Castel Gandolfo, and all their appurtenances and 
precincts. During any vacancy of the Holy See the perfect free- 
dom of the cardinals is guaranteed, and the same securities are 
given to all papal conclaves. All persons visiting the Vatican on 
spiritual business are similarly protected. The Pope is accorded 
a private postal and telegraphic service under his own control, 
and entirely free from that of the civil power. All the papal 
training-schools and colleges in Rome are exempt from the inter- 
ference of the state. Can any one honestly say that there are no 
temporal guaranties here such as the Church of Rome requires for 
‘the life and action of her unique religious institution’? The 
Pope, it is true, chooses to live and pose as ‘the prisoner of the 
Vatican.’ But it is by dreams of temporal, as opposed to spirit- 
ual, sovereignty, that he is held in bondage.” 


THE BELGIAN SCHOOL-LAWS. 


HE Roman Catholic Church has gained an important victory 
in the Belgian Parliament. The Schollaert school bill, 
against which mass-meetings and imposing demonstrations were 
held in every part of the country, was passed by the Belgian 
Chambers. A large part of the people are dissatisfied because the 
schools are rendered sectarian by this law. This means super- 
vision by the Roman Catholic clergy, for there are less than 20,000 
Protestants in Belgium. The new law is mainly as follows: 


“The local authorities in each parish are to determine the num- 
ber of schools and teachers necessary, but no school can be closed 
and no vacancy left unfilled without the consent of the minister of 
publicschools. Instruction is obligatory in the following branches: 
Religion and morals, reading, writing, and elementary arithme- 
tic, measures and weights, and elementary instruction in the 
French, Flemish, and German languages, according to the local- 
ity; geography, Belgian history, some rules for the preserva- 
tion of health, drawing, singing, and athletics. In addition to 
this the girls must be taught to sew and the boys in the country 
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districts must receive some instruction in agriculture. Every 
parish has a right to extend this program. ‘The ministers of the 
diverse denominations either give instruction in religion in per- 
son, or superintend it. ‘The parents, however, have a right to 
free their children from this instruction, which is to be given dur- 
ing the first and last school hours each day. The bishops are to 
appoint the inspectors who supervise instruction in religion and 
morals. Clerical and private schools will receive the same sub- 
vention from the state which is given to the communal schools, 
but they must show a certain number of pupils and classes.” 


‘ The opposition to this law is based on the assertion that gen- 
eral knowledge is made to suffer for the sake of religion; that the 
clergy obtain undue influence, and the clerical schools receive 
more subsidy than they deserve. Many communities are deter- 
mined to oppose the law. School Inspector Morichar, addressing 
the parents of the parish of St. Gilles at Brussels, said: 


“This law destroys public instruction to favor the clergy, and 
deprives the pupils of many advantages. Every Belgian citizen 
is made the slave or the victim of a priest. I hope the parents 
will all free their children from religious instruction, not because 
we are enemies of the faith and the church, but because we be- 
lieve that knowledge must be obtained at school, and religion 
should be taught in church,” 


His speech was received with enthusiastic applause. The /x- 
dependance Belge, Brussels, declares that the law will never 
have the moral support of the people. The Pewf/e and the Re- 
forme hold the king responsible. The former paper says: 


“‘Altho more than 200,000 children are allowed to grow up with- 
out instruction in Belgium, the bill which would render instruc- 
tion obligatory was defeated with 80 against 46 votes, and the 
proposal to make the schools free with 91 against 43. But the 
law enforcing religious instruction was passed by 79 against 60. 
The king is about to part with his property in the Ardennes. 
He wants to place his money abroad, for nobody knows what may 
happen.” 


The Reforme believes that the king had no object but to obtain 


ithe support of the Clericals in his attempts to add the Kongo State 


to his Belgian kingdom as a*crown colony. As yet the Kongo 
State is not a paying concern, and Belgium refuses to take it over, 
while the king is spending all his money to improve his African 
dominion. That paper says: 


“The Schollaert law is unconstitutional, and will lower the 
royal prestige. The king does not see that the Kongo State is not 
beloved in Belgium. He places it continually in the foreground, 
and grants to the ministers everything they may ask, if they will 
only promise to support himin his African projects. The finan- 
cial difficulties of the Kongo question make the king the slave of 
his ministry.” 

The possibility that the king will veto the law under pressure 
of public opinion is regarded as very small.—7rans/ated for 
Tue Literary DIcEstT. 


BRITISH COMMENT ON THE YACHT RACE. 


HE British press regrets that the great international yacht- 
race came to such untimely end. With regard to the New 

York Yacht Club’s decision on the second race, the English 
express themselves very moderately. Zhe Times says that 
many Americans hoped that the race would be awarded to the 
English yacht, but that since the committee thought differently, 
Englishmen loyally accept the decision. The Standard and The 
Morning Post speak inasimilar spirit. The Dazly News is less 
pleased. This paper thinks that the “severe award of the com- 
mittee makes but poor reciprocity for the generous treatment of 
the Cornell crew at Henley. There the start was bungled, as in 
this case, but, tho the American crew positively got off without a 
competitor, it was allowed to claim the race.” Most of the 
papers, nevertheless, believe that the alleged cause of the foul 
during the second race—the crowding of excursion steamers— 
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should have been removed before the third contest, and think 
Lord Dunraven justified in withdrawing, altho here and there it 
is asserted that Va/kyrze ///. was withdrawn too abruptly. It 
is feared that the result of this year’s contest will prevent Eng 
lish yachtsmen for a long time to come from competing with 
Americans. 

In a paper by “the Devil’s advocate,” in 7he Westminste? 
Gazette, London, the writer claims that Lord Dunraven should 
have sailed the third race. He says: 


“His only alternative was to withdraw his challenge. If he 
had been beaten the result would have been the same. No one 
could have regarded the race as a genuine contest, and every one 
would have sympathized with him as they do now, for the treat- 
ment he received all around. . . . It may be true, as some assert, 
that yacht-racing in America is not as ‘clean’ as it might be, but 
Englishmen have not a monopoly of sportsmanship, and on this 
occasion Lord Dunraven, and with him the bulk of the English 
press, have given our American cousins occasion to jeer.” 


The St. James's Gazette says: 


“Once again a great Anglo-American sporting contest has ended 
muddily in a fasco and a quarrel. It is not a very unusual ex- 
perience. A good many times already this has been the unfortu 
nate result of such contests. No later than this summer, as we 
all remember, an,American University crew came over here to 
race, and went back with a grievance and an opportunity for 
genteel American journalists to print tasteful libels about Eng- 
lish sportsmen. Then a citizen of the United States came here 
with some horses. On the polluted soil of a monarchical country 
those republican quadrupeds failed to move as fast as the en- 
slaved beasts bred in European stables; and the manly owner 
went back to the shrines where freedom dwells and said that the 
British aristocracy had bribed his stable-helpers, or something of 
the kind. Now the series of races for the America cup has ended 
in a disagreeable fizzle and an uncomfortable misunderstanding.” 


The same paper suggests “that the next race be sailed in Cana- 
dian waters, with a few gunboats as protection against crowding 
steamers,” and assumes that Englishmen and Americans take 
sport too seriously, hence these unhappy quarrels. Some of the 
comments, however, are not wanting in what has been termed 
the spirit of up-to-date journalism. Jzfe, London, vents its 
chagrin thus: 


“The first and chief benefit likely to result from the contest of 
1895 is that we have in all probability seen the last of these so- 
called competitions, a result greatly to be desired by all real 
sportsmen. It is now some twenty-five years since Mr. Ashbury 
initiated the races for the cup, and from the first to the last these 
races have been wretched affairs and have done nothing whatever 
to advance the true interests of yachting. 

“Whether the Va/kyrze ///. be a quicker or a slower boat than 
the Defender is 
entirely beside the 
question, which is 
one of principle, and 
we may take it that 
in future English 
yachtsmen will con- 
fine their enterprise 
to home waters or to 
Continental regattas 
of established re- 
pute. They will see 
that there is noth- 
ing to be gained by 
spending vast sums 
of money in building 
yachts for the pleas- 
ure of seeing them 
struggle through a 
shrieking mob of 
Irish-Americans who 
have as much sense 
of what is decent in 
sport as they have of 
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what is honest in politics. As The Field aptly puts it, the 
whole history of the race ‘has been a mere pantomime of yacht- 
racing, with the sportsman on one side and the sporting man on 


ihe other.’ . . . In the world of sport disagreeable events are 
continually occurring, which all tend to prove that the American 
has yet to develop the most elementary ideas of fairness in com- 
petition and courtesy toward antagonists, and still regards the 
old maxim of ‘win, tie, or wrangle’ as an axiomatic law in all 
athletic and other contests, international and otherwise.” 


In the Colonies the race has excited as much interest as in 
Great Britain. The Colonial papers are not very gentle in their 
criticism; in many cases the people of New York are frankly 
accused of crowding the Englishman to insure his defeat. The 
Jamaica Post, Kingston, claims that, during every race sailed 
for the America cup, the American steamboats have crowded the 
English vessels. This paper says: 


“Perhaps the people on them are animated by mere curiosity ; 
but perhaps also they may have some interest in the blanketing 
of the challengers. Heavy betting on the result of the races is 
carried on; and it is just possible (for, in money matters, Yan- 
kees are known to be not burdened with too many scruples) that 
the surrounding of the British boat is deliberate and intentional. 
. . . Then the Americans showed the innate generosity of their 
disposition and their high sense of sportsmanship by protesting 
against the Va/kyrze and claiming the victory. It was not con- 
tended that the accident had crippled the Defender, it was only 
stated that the accident had occurred. On that ground, and on 
that ground alone, they claimed to have won the race... . We 
hope that no English sportsman will again send a boat across the 
Atlantic. Better leave the unscrupulous and unsportsmanlike 
Yankees to themselves. If the latter care to send any yachts to 
England, they may do so; and they will there see yachting as it 
ought to be conducted.” 


This grave charge of unfairness is also made in 7he Glode, 
Toronto: 


“It can not be disguised that steamers took no pains to avoid 
interfering with and obstructing the English yacht. They kept 
to the weather of the Va/yrie, keeping the wind out of her sails ; 
they obstructed her with their swells, and even crossed danger- 
ously nearin front of her. Noone believes that American yachts- 
men would instigate or in any way countenance such proceedings. 
But there are many traces of a low grade of patriotism, which 
would make steamboat cfficers desire to defeat the English yacht 
by honest or dishonest means. . . . Lord Dunraven accepted the 
decision and the situation as a true sportsman. In his premature 
retirement from the contest he simply told the assembled Ameri- 
can patriots that their standards of honesty and seemly conduct 
were not sufficiently high for an international sporting contest. 
It has been declared, unconditionally, that the people of New 
York would never let a foreign yacht win the America cup. It 
will be many years before they are again beset with that danger.” 





CANADA’S GREAT CHANCE. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago Jules Verne wrote his famous 
work “Around the World in Eighty Days,” and many 
people regarded it as highly fantastical. But to-day the trip 
around the world may be made in sixty-six to sixty-eight days. 
A writer in the Ké/nische Zeitung, Cologne, points out that this 
time could be easily reduced another four days. He discusses the 
different routes across the American continent, and comes to the 
conclusion that Canada has it in her power to wrest the scepter of 
commercial supremacy from the United States at a comparatively 
insignificant cost. More than that, Canada could steal a march 
on Russia, and prevent the Trans-Siberian railroad from becom- 
ing such an important factor in the world’s traffic as the Russians 
hope to make it. Some years, thinks the writer, perhaps some 
decades, must elapse before the Trans-Siberian road is finished 
or the Nicaragua Canal has been opened. By that time Canada 
may establish a route which will not lose its importance even if 
the other two enterprises succeed. We quote as follows: 
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“The shortest route across the Atlantic Ocean is across the 
Strait of Belle Isle, the distance from Liverpool to Battle Harbor 
being only 1,950 nautical miles—about four days’ run for a first- 
class, twin-propeller mail-boat. Halifax is 2,463 miles from 
Liverpool, Boston 2,940, New York 3,060. At present, however, 
the steamers which cross by the shortest route are compelled to 
proceed to Quebec. This is only 700 miles from Battle Harbor, 
but the tides are very strong there, and the coast is very stormy. 
Canada can overcome this difficulty and create a new channel for 
the traffic of the world, if she builds a road from Quebec to Battle 
Harbor or to the mouth of the West River. Such a line must be 
fit for travel during all times of the year. This would reduce the 
passage across the ocean to four days, and lower its cost nearly 
one third. Quebec could then be reached from Liverpool within 
five days, Montreal in five and a half, New York in six, Chicago 
and Cincinnati in six anda half; the Pacific coast in less than 
twelve. Honolulu would be only twenty days’ travel from Liv- 
erpool, Yokohama between twenty-four and twenty-five, Shang- 
hai about thirty, Aukland, Brisbane, and Sydney from thirty-two 
to thirty-four. The voyage around the world would occupy only 
sixty-two to sixty-four days. The proposed road would be only 
750 miles long, through a comparatively level country, which does 
not lie within the zone of the blizzard, and is not noted for heavy 
snowfalls. From two to two and a half years would be sufficient 
to complete the road, which would not cost more than $20,000, 000. 

“The Canadian Pacific Railroad seems specially fitted to be- 
come the principai road of the North American continent, and to 
carry the mails and passengers to and from Eastern Asia and 
Australia. Who would care to encounter the danger of a seven 
to eight days’ sea voyage from London to New York if the ocean 
could be crossed in four days? The rest of the distance could be 
covered in a luxurious palace car in two days. What European 
business man would care to communicate with Japan, China, 
Australia, and Polynesia along the Eastern route, if several days, 
or even weeks, can be saved by choosing the Battle Harbor- 
Vancouver route, and that at a saving of the cost of transport? 

“Canada and the Canadian Pacific Railroad would not only be- 
come leaders in trade and traffic on the North American conti- 
nent, but also force Newfoundland to join the Dominion. Im- 
mense tracts of land would be opened for cultivation, and the 
majority of emigrants would settle in the Dominion. England 
would gain a counterpoise against the Siberian railroad. The 
plan is so easy to carry out that its realization may be hoped for 
in the near future.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary DicEst 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


UNDER the heading ‘“‘ What a War Destroys,” the Fiir Alle Welt recounts 
the immense sacrifices which Germany had to make in the war of 1870. 
The loss of life, especially, was very great ; over 243,000 men were killed 
Some regiments were almost annihilated, as the First Dragoon Guards. 
which lost nearly all its men at Cissey and Grenier. The sharpshooters of 
the Guards lost more than half of their complement. The percentage of 
killed and wounded is always greater among the officers than the men. 


OCCASIONALLY the Mandarians are quite smart, says the Ost-Asiatische 
Lioyd. The Saddles, a dangerous reef on the Chinese coast, is the hunting- 
ground of fishermen who occasionally turn pirates. Recently they attacked 
a junk which was becalmed near the Saddles. Whenthey had boarded the 
vessel, her decks suddenly became alive with soldiers, and the pirates were 
driven off with great slaughter. The harmless junk had been chartered by 
a Mandarin who was out pirate-hunting. 


Vom Fels zum Meer draws attention to the fact that the railroad which is 
being built to the summit of the Jungfrau will render it possible to follow 
winter sport in the middle of summer. Many glaciers are admirably 
adapted for skating and “‘sky’’ running. With the help of the railroad 
they can be reached in a short time. 


THE new prophet who has recently appeared in Texas has a rival in 
Sicily. The man pretends to be an incarnation of Christ, and has already 
a large following. It is feared that he will obtain political importance. 
The Sicilians are not much attached to the church, but highly superstitious 
and given to mysticism. 


THE late Stambuloff’s party is not opposed to Prince Ferdinand, but 
only to his present ministry. One of the Stambuloff organs, the Marodin 
Prava, declares that Prince Ferdinand will be murdered in the same way 
that Stambuloff was, and that the Russians have hired assassins to do the 
deed. 


THE Justicia, Madrid, accuses the Spanish Government of having violated 
the constitution by paying the Mora claim. The action of the Government 
in this case, says the paper, must lower the prestige of Spain throughout 
the world. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A STUDY IN WIVES. 


SYMPOSIUM contributed to by Max O’Rell, Grant Allen, 

Karl Blind, and H. H. Boyesen, in 7he North American 
Review for October, deals with the subject of the ideal wife. 
Max O’Rell’s opening epigram is the key to his argument, to 
wit: “The politics of matrimony is a science inborn in French 
women.” He says of the French wife: 


“Her constant aim is to be interesting to her husband. She 
multiples herself. In turn she is his friend, his confidante, his 
partner in business, his chum, and, if I may use the word in its 
best and most refined sense, his mistress. She is forever chang- 
ing her appearance. For instance, you will seldom see a French 
married woman wear her hair in the same way longer than three 
or four weeks. She knows that love feeds on trifles, on illusion, 
on suggestion. She knows that, when a man loves his wife, a 
rose in her hair, a new frock, a bonnet differently trimmed, will 
revive in him the very emotion that he felt when he held in her 
his arms for the first time. She also knows that the very best 
dishes may sometimes become insipid if always served with the 
same sauce. 

“She understands to a supreme degree the poetry of matri- 
mony. I have heard men say that matrimony kills poetry. The 
fools! There is no poetry outside of it. And the poetry has all 
the more chance to live long in French matrimonial life because 
our wedding ceremony is not, as in England, the end of court- 
ship, but only the beginning of it. In France, when you have 
married your wife, you have to win her, and the process is very 
pleasant. I have often told my English friends that if in the 
country there were not so many kisses indulged in before the 
wedding ceremony, there would be a great many more adminis- 
tered after it. Why is the French woman of forty so attractive? 
Because every feature of her face shows that she has been petted 
and loved... . 

“Through French life, the married woman goes on the prin- 
ciple laid down by Balzac, that a man who penetrates into his 
wife's dressing-room is either a fool or a philosopher. She does 
want him to be a philosopher, and she takes great care that he 
does not make a fool of himself.” 


Mr. Allen says that there is no ideal of the English wife, be- 
cause there is no one ideal of anything in England. He quotes 
Matthew Arnold as saying that the English nation consists of 
three distinct and mutually antagonistic elements—the aristoc- 
racy, the middle class, and the laborers—and says that each of 
these goes its own way in utter isolation, unaffected by the ideas 
that obtain above or below it. Of the laborer’s wife he says: 


“She manages to extract from him [her husband] by dexterous 
coaxing every Saturday night the greater part of his wages, save 
only so much as the common feeling of virile dignity compels him 
to retain for expenditure at the public house. She never grum- 
bles about his pipe and tobacco. She sends him his ‘vittles,’ hot 
in a can, to the place where he works, by one of the children. 
She spends her life in hard toil, endless household drudgery; she 
washes and cooks and sews and makes beds for her husband, 
herself, and her ten clean little ones, their faces are almost as 
white as their pinafores; yet she believes in God in a blind sort 
of way, and attaches great importance to religious ceremonies. 
But she has no soul; how could she find time to attend to one? 
She is the material ideal of a materialized, brutalized, soulless 
peasantry ; she does her duty in that state of life to which it has 
pleased God to call her, with a heroism that moves one’s respect- 
ful pity.” 


Mr. Allen says that the ideal wife of the middle classes touches 
ahigher plane. “She can play the piano!” “She is the simple 


and unattractively virtuous ideal of a solid, stolid, unimaginative 
bourgeotste.” In conclusion : 


“The ideal wife of the aristocracy—does notexist. The British 
aristocrat has no ideals. He was born cynical, with a good- 
humored, matter-of-fact, man-of-the-world sort of cynicism; and 
he carries his congenital creed unabashed through the world with 
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him. He sows his wild oats in many fields; then he marries, for 
the settlements. His wife is rich, or beautiful, or both; she lives 
in society. He and she go their own ways forthwith; and those 
ways usually land one or other inthe divorcecourt. Occasionally 
both of them reach that goal together. They smile and part, 
after rearranging the settlements which form the practical basis ; 
thence they drift into the world once more, and begin again da 
capo. ‘Their ideal is to enjoy themselves; in their own reckless 
way they usually attain it.” 


After speaking at some length of the high place woman has 
held in the song of Germany from earliest times, Karl Blind 
typifies the ideal German wife of the burgher class as follows: 


“Famous in medieval German tradition is the history or tale of 
the Weztbertreu (‘Wives’ Fidelity’), which has been sung by 
Biirger. It refers to the siege of the town of Weinsberg, in 
Suabia, by the Emperor Konrad III., in the twelfth century, 
when, after the capitulation, the men who had offered a long and 
stiff-necked resistance were sentenced e# masse to death, while 
their wives were to be allowed to leave without hindrance, taking 
with them, ‘what was most precious to them.’ Instead of clothes 
and jewelry, as was expected, they came out of the stronghold 
with their husbands on their backs,” 


In closing he says: 


“To be, not ‘platform mothers,’ but good housewives, and at 
the same time to take a deep interest in all that is good and noble 
in literature and art; to make a happy home, to bring up children 
with fond care, and also to think of, and so far as the difference 
of sex allows, to act for the public weal of their country and for 
the intellectual, moral, and social progress of humanity at large ; 
such in the opinion of the best among us, be they men or women, 
is the ideal German wife.” 


Professor Boyesen has but scant hope of the future Scandi- 
navian wife as compared with the noble consort of the past. 
He says: 


“The kind of ideal wife of whom Norse youths dreamed twenty 
years ago, whom the poets sang and the painters painted, is now 
reported to be in the process of extinction; and the new species 
of femininity which is said to be taking her place would feel in- 
sulted by being associated with the term ideal. A Norwegian 
young lady of good family, who some years ago was a guest in 
my house, could see nothing improper in exploring the Bowery 
and Hester Street by night in the company of a male and a 
female friend, and when I meekly objected to her striking up an 
acquaintance with gentlemen in Central Park of a Sunday she 
laughed in my face and told me sans cérémonze that I was an old 
fogy. My ideas of propriety she intimated were moss-grown, 
antediluvian, and smacked of the ancient period of bondage 
which, happily, was now at an end. 

“During a recent visit to Norway I discovered that this type 
of woman, so far from being exceptional, is exceedingly common. 
She certainly occupies the front of the stage, is all-pervasive and 
ubiquitous. During the summer you meet her on the public 
highways, with her knapsack on her back, on foot or on a bicycle, 
attended or unattended, snapping her finger in the face of all old 
fashioned notions of decorum. I can not conceive what kind of 
wife she would make, because I can not conceive of the kind of 
man who would have the audacity to marry her.” 





The French National Flower.—‘‘The majority of our compa 
triots,” says the Revue Sczentific, “will no doubt be much su 
prised to learn that an American has put his hand on the ‘strange’ 
fact that the national flower of the French is a flower of Germai 
name and nationality. This flower is /rzs germanica. It wil 
not, perhaps, be useless to reassure the American in question 
who foresees an ‘attack of hysteria’ among the French when the) 
learn this piece of news. In reality, it would be difficult for th 
lris—germanica or not germanica—to be the national flower o 
our country, for the very simple reason that we know of n 
flower emblematic of the nation. We have the Gallic cock, anc 
to this nucleus for a menagerie we have not yet added the begir 
ning of a botanical garden. And if we should wish to have : 
national flower, perhaps we should select one that was more ex 
tended and more restricted to our region.”— Translated for Tu! 
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ALLEGED AMERICAN TRAITS. 


N eminent French critic has asserted that all criticism is 
necessarily subjective, and foreign travelers who write 
their impressions about America and Americans seem bent on 
proving that even intelligent reporting is extremely subjective. 
Each sees what he is prepared to see or what his preconceived 
notions lead him to expect. Some praise us, some patronize us, 
and others merely describe us, but we seldom recognize ourselves 
in the portraits. Some very strange and novel tales are told 
about us by the last of these tourist-writers, Mr. Martin Morris, 
who contributes his impressions about “ American Traits” to The 
New Review, London. For instance, here is what we learn re- 
garding our daily lives: 


“There are no neighbors. No one ever heard of such a thing 
as aneighborhood. The people are ‘located:’ that is the nearest 
you can get to them. There are no homes. The country resi- 
dences are only great log-huts, luxuriously furnished. None of 
the buildings are substantial and lasting. The architecture 
everywhere is rickety. There are no coping stones. In fact, 
you will find nothing straight in this big country but the streets. 
Society is higgledy-piggledy. The most of the people are non- 
descript. There are oysters in abundance, but they have little 
flavor. Nothing rises above the common level but bricks and 
‘the Elevated’ in New York. ‘One man is as good as another,’ 
says the Yankee, and he forgets, like Paddy enunciating the 
subtler truth by an Irish bull, as is so often the case, to add, ‘and 
betther!’ Everything is at sixes and sevens. Development and 
definition and distinction are a long way off yet. Even to the 
natives America is a great ferra incognita. The colloquialisms 
are significant. No wonder the people ‘guess’ most of their 
opinions. ‘The whole country is one immense framework of 
guesses. . 

“Every lavish, copious phrase—such as ‘ There are more fish in 
the sea than ever came out of it’—applies to it, and helps to de- 
scribe, or at least suggest, the marvelous fecundity, the countless 
resources of this huge, undeveloped, prolific, abounding country. 
There is nothing small or niggardly in it, nor is there anything 
mean or scanty about this flush, well-fed people. They have no 


poor law. They are too much alive and rich; only the dead are 
poor. Wages are high. A bounteous prodigality shows itself 


everywhere. There are thirteen toevery dozen. The margin is 
never reached. On the contrary, how to dispose of immense for- 
tunes and surpluses is a question of considerable difficulty to 
individuals and to the nation. Far from having to devise means 
of raising money in order to pay off a national debt, the principal 
difference between the two great political parties is over how best 
to spend a surplus and keep down the revenue in the future.” 


As we have no poor, we naturally are free from beggars or 
tramps, or men of servile disposition. Here is a description of 
the social and political side of our existence : 


“There are no subjects. There is no man here without a voice 
in the affairs of his country. There are no menials either by 
profession or in manner. Noone serves; some help. Each man 
stands for himself, and for no more or less. There are poor 
people; there are unfortunate people; but there are no beggars. 
To tip an American is an insult. A man will give you a lift on 


with your coat, or answer a civil question gratuitously. Every 
one is in the same box. Itis the realm of theaverageman. The 
people seemed to me like a great mob of common jurors. There 


is nothing special about any of them. There are no titles, but 
each man is entitled to his own. There are no nobles, but every 
man is ennobled by the patent of human birthright. Every man 
carries his sovereignty under his own hat. They have never 
heard of any distinction between a gentleman and any other man. 
There are no snobs. . . . 

“There is no privacy or precedence. 
one person more than another. 
classes. 


All are included, and no 
Even on the trains there are no 
There is everywhere a free-and-easy comradeship be- 


tween the people, even between the opposite sexes: witness, for 
example, the charming platonic friendship of the summer girl of 
Narragansett, who acts as female companion to a young man 
Everything is as loud and public as the long 
In this boundless sphere, no one can tres- 


during his vacation. 
noisy railroad cars. 
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pass. Noonecanpoach. There are no enclosures. There are 
no preserves. Every park is acommon; every path a thorough- 
fare. There are no walls or hedges, and few palings. It is the 


country of the open road.” 


We have no leisure, we never read, we know of nothing but 
Our 
motto is “wear and tear,” and we die at our “desks, with checks 
in (our) hands and pens behind (our) ears.” Mr. Morris’s sketch 
is not concluded, and our opportunities for self-knowledge are 
not yet exhausted. 


“money-making,” and our intellectual attainments are mz?. 





HORSE AND BICYCLE. 


HOSE who fear that the horse may soon pass or is now pass- 

ing from the scenes of civilization may find a crumb of 
comfort and encouragement in an editorial on the subject of the 
usefulness of the horse as opposed to the bicycle in Harfer’s 
Weekly (September 28). The writer finds that as the flavor of 
autumn begins to be tasted in the air, and the attraction of marine 
sports loses some of its intensity, the horse begins to assert him- 
self once more and to demonstrate the indispensable quality of 


his hold on civilization. We are reminded that niany hunting- 


clubs are just now inspecting and exercising their old quad- 
rupeds and buying new ones; that owners of candidates for 
honors at county fairs are carefully getting their beasts into condi- 
tion, and that the air is full of that flow of horse-talk which 
swells into a torrent just before the November horse-show. ‘The 
writer says: 


“It is excusable at this season to recall, with such moderate de- 

cision as charity permits, the recent tendency of some short- 

sighted contemporaries to flout the horse as a quadruped once 

tolerated in considerable numbers because of his usefulness, but 

now in great measure superseded by such handy contrivances as 

the bicycle and the trolley-car. A conservative journal ventured 

to speak not long ago of the horse as an animal that has been 

found out, dwelling upon his ‘extraordinary imperfections as a 
machine,’ and asserting that, ‘what with his diseases and tender- 

ness and temper and stupidity, he has been singularly ineffective 

as a mode of motion.’ It is true that the use of electricity and 
the invention of pneumatic tires have released the horse from cer- 

tain forms of ignoble servitude to which he has been long in 
bondage. It is also true that the immense rage for bicycling has 
diverted the energies of some fit, and very many unfit, former 
patrons of the horse to that means of locomotion. It is true that 
common horses are being ground up for fertilizers in the North- 
west, that the livery-stable business has been slack, and that in- 
ferior, tricky, and vicious horses are so cheap that they are more 
apt than formerly to fall into hands unfit to deal with them. But 
it is a great mistake to suppose that the day of the horse is past. 

The truth is that it has just come. The doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest has a chance to work now in horseflesh such as it 
never had before. The best horses are worth as much as ever; 
fair horses bring fair prices; poor horses are not worth their 
keep. There is consequently a stronger motive than ever for 
raising good horses, and for not raising any other sort. The 
bicycle has been a craze this year. Its use will continue, for it is 
a most convenient machine, and a great boon to persons who can 
afford nothing better.. But as an appliance of luxury it is not to 
be compared with the horse. It is not beautiful nor interesting. 
It can not travel on a bad road; it is unhandy for use at night, ex- 
cept on smooth, well-lighted streets; it is liable to puncture, and 
a great number of other ailments, most of which overtake it ata 
considerable distance from home; it can carry no considerable 
load except its rider; it requires constant attention to keep it 
right side up, and constant exertion to keep it moving. Finally, 
it is bad for trousers and destructive to skirts, and can not be 
ridden with satisfaction by man or woman except in a costume 
devised forthe purpose. The idea that it will supersede the horse 
as an appurtenance to sport or the carriage as am appliance of 
luxury is perverse and absurd. It will do the horse nothing but 
good. It will improve the roads for him, and, in conjunction 
with the trolley-car, will release him from some loathsome forms 
of drudgery and from much misuse. It is the best friend the 





ae 
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horse ever had; for, beyond any machine yet invented, it tends 
to keep him out of unfit hands, and reserves him for the delight 
and service of persons able to appreciate him and qualified to 
make him useful and happy.” 





CANNIBALISM IN AFRICA. 


CORRESPONDENT of The Saturday Review writes as 
follows concerning cannibalism in Africa: 


“The cannibalism of the black secret society known as the 
Human Leopards, in the country near Sierra Leone, disclosed by 
the recent trial, brings forcibly*before us the difference between 
the East African and the West African habits of eating human 
flesh. The Sherbro cannibals waylaid and killed their victims 
and afterward feasted on their flesh. The cannibalism of the 
East coast is of avery different kind. The flesh of the old people 
—the grandfather and grandmother of a family—is dried and 
mixed with condiments; and a portion of this is offered, witha 
dim sort of sacramental meaning, to travelers who become guests 
of the family. To refuse it would be a deadly insult. Toaccept 
it is a passport to the privileged position of a friend of the house. 
Many of our travelers in East Africa have eaten thus sacrament- 
ally of the ancestors of some dark-skinned potentate. 

“The cannibalism of the West coast is, as has just been seen, 
of a more horrible kind. The Sherbro’s case seems to be con- 
nected with fetichism, the worst developments of which are pecu- 
liar to that country; but there is a hideously genuine appetite for 
fresh human flesh still existing among the negroes of West Africa. 
This cannibalism manifests itself in a refinement of gluttony 
which has its mild analogy in the tastes of Europeans. Young 
boys are bought from the dark interior, kept in pens, fattened 
upon bananas, and finally killed and baked. Tothese Thyestean 
feasts come not only the savage chiefs of the interior, but also, it 
is whispered, black merchants from the coast. Men who appear 
at their places of business in English territory in broadcloth and 
tall hats, who ape the manners of their white masters, are said to 
disappear annually into the interior, where, we are told, they 
might be seen, in naked savagery, taking part in the banquets on 
plump boys in which they delight. Be this as it may, somehow 
the native of the West coast and its Hinterland is unlike the East 
or South African native in the deep-lying savagery and the extra- 
ordinary facility for returning to it which are his leading and very 
unpleasant characteristics. The subject claims the attention of 
the anthropologist, and certainly suggests a curious reason for 
questioning the relationship of the black man and the ape or the 
gorilla, seeing that the race of monkeys seems to be singularly 
free from anything like cannibalism.” 





RECOLLECTIONS OF HENRY CLAY. 


N her brief but interesting reminiscence of Henry Clay, in the 

September Century, Mrs. Madeleine McDowell dwells upon 

the beauty of Mr. Clay’s home-life and the extraordinary affec- 

tion in which he was held by all who knew him socially. In this 
connection she says: 


“His unfailing courtesy toward all who approached him, the 
peculiar adaptability of his manners, wascharacteristic. A mem- 
ber of the religious community settled at Shakertown on the 
Kentucky River, in recalling a few years ago avisit of Mr. Clay’s 
to their town, the interest he displayed, and his kindliness, con- 
cluded, ‘he was just as common as any of us.’ His sympathies 
were as wide as human nature, and his manner was but the easy 
and natural expression of this sympathy. He recognized a cer- 
tain dignity in every human soul which exacted his respect and 
consideration. Having seen the littleness that may dwell in the 
great, he was all the more keenly alive to the greatness that is so 
often inherent in the little people of the world.” 


Yet it seems that Mr. Clay could on occasion be severe, as is 
shown by the following anecdote : 


“ At a dinner given at Ashland to Captain Marryat, the foreign 
abuse of the custom of feeing servants was spoken of, and Mr. 
Clay related as an instance in point an experience he had had in 
London. Unfamiliar with the usage in such matters, after an 
interview with Lord Castlereagh he had failed to pay to his lord- 
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ship’s chief lackey the usual perquisite. Some days later the 
servant waited upon him at his hotel, and called his attention to 
the oversight. Mr. Clay repaired the omission, but was too much 
impressed to fail to seek afterward some explanation. Captain 
Marryat denied warmly and somewhat bruskly that such a cus- 
tom existed in England. To pass off the unpleasantness, Mr. 
Clay proposed a toast, asking the guest of honor to arink with 
him. ‘No,’ answered Captain Marryat, shortly; ‘I have drunk 
enough.’ ‘Then,’ said Mr. Clay, looking toward a friend, a 
young man who sat at the end of the table, ‘will you drink with 
me to this toast, Dick? It seem that you have not yet drunk too 
much.’” 


Mr. Clay’s exactness in business affairs is recalled by an inci- 
dent that illustrates the delicacy which made him avoid in his 
private relations even the appearance of an interested motive: 


““A friend—Colonel Morrison of Lexington—for whom he had 
named his youngest son, desired, when making his will, to leave 
this namesake a sum of money. Mr. Clay, who was writing the 
will, would not consent to this, and persuaded Colonel Morrison 
to make the bequest instead to the Transylvania University.” 


Configuration of the Planets and the “‘ Star of Bethlehem.”’ 
—‘We notice briefly,” says Popular Astronomy, September, 
“one or two things that have claimed the attention of popular 
readers during the summer months. One is the prediction of one 
Dr. Ellis, that on Good Friday, April 12, 1895, the configuration 
of the planets was the same exactly as when the crucifixion of 
Christ took place more than 1800 years ago. Any schoolboy who 
can find the least common multiple of numbers can disprove that. 
It must be evident to any one that if the planets have, at any 
given time, a particular relation to one another respecting place 
in the sky, that same relation will again occur when every one 
has revolved around the sun some whole number of times. Hence 
find the least common multiple of the periods of all the planets 
and that number in days, years, or months will be roughly the 
interval in time between two successive like configurations of the 
planets. Try it and see if eighteen centuries will satisfy these 
simple conditions. 

“The other matter is about the so-called ‘Star of Bethlehem. 
One esteemed correspondent is certainly wrong in supposing that 
the planet Mars couid have fulfilled the conditions given in the 
second chapter of Matthew. It is not possible to determine a 
particular spot, by the motion of an ordinary star or planet going 
before as a guide until it stands over that particular spot and so 
designates that place from others surrounding it. The star or 
planet is too far away. Even the moon is, too, to serve for any 
such purpose. It is more probable to suppose that the so-called 
‘Star of the East’ or the ‘Star of Bethlehem’ was a miraculous 
phenomenon for the sole purpose indicated in the account given 
in Matthew. If this be true, it was not a star at all in the astro- 
nomical meaning of the word, but only the appearance of one.” 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 





Dr. Forbes Winslow on Women Bicyclists. 


NEW YORK CITY, October 5, 1895. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST:— 

As I have been quoted with reference to women riding bicycles, and as 
certain statements were attributed tome whichI never made, perhaps it 
might interest your readers to learn my views on the matter directly. 

With regard to the morality of the question I entertain absolutely no 
views, and I have never made any remarks to any individual, which can in 
any way be considered as bearing on that part of the discussion. The opin- 
ion I hold is as follows: 

That I can see no possible harm in the indulgence of such exercise in 
moderation by young girls, and indeed by others, provided they have n 
constitutional tendency to any disease. If, however, they are of weak 
constitutions, then I am of opinion that if such exercise is indulged in, i! 
must be very limited in its use. I have known several cases where sever 
effects have resulted from it; especially at the age of 21. I have known o 
serious illnesses evincing themselves in girls of delicate constitution, wh 
have indulged to a great extent in the use of the bicycle. It is only on th 
ground of health in some cases, and for no other possible reason, that ! 
would in any way condemn the free use of the bicycle by women. Man 
years ago, when an undergraduate of the University of Cambridge, I ex- 
celled in athletics. I rowed in my college boat, was captain of my colleg« 
cricket club, and also of my college athletic club. Leaving college at 
coming to London, in consequence of the conspicuous part I had taken | 
athletics at the University, 1 was elected President of the United Hos 
pitals of London, both in their cricket club and their athletic club. I an 
therefore, a great believer in and supporter of healthy athletic exercise 1! 
both males and females, and it is quite contrary to my nature to in an 
way condemn it if properly indulged in, whether by bicycle orin any oth« 
healthy state which p'omotes a mens sana in corpore sano. Assoonas 
saw that my views had been misrepresented by the interviewer, I sent m 
denial, which appeared publicly three weeks ago in the New York paper 
and therefore I beg here to again emphatically deny that I ever discuss¢ 
with any one the morality of women riding bicycles: the views imputec 
to me being entirely contrary to those I entertain on the subject. 

FORBES WINSLOW. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


N ervous Prostration. 


Mental 


Depression, 
Ne ryous Dyspepsia. 


Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
Ton ic (A Phosphorized 


Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
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Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
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directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 

I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 








BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The State of Trade. 


Seasonable weather has stimulated sales of mer- 
chandise and increased the prospects of a favora- 
ble fall trade generally. Among the less favora- 
ble features are a moderate demand in staple lines 
on the Pacific coast, a reaction in the volume of 
business at Baltimore, and the check to the ad- 
vance in prices of iron and steel, with a reaction 
of about $1 per ton, at Ohio valley and Pennsyl- 
vania centers. 

Prices for iron and steel at Western centres are 
firm, and dealers are said to be sold eight months 
ahead. Mercantile collections are very generally 
improved, more particularly South, Georgia and 
Texas merchants and farmers being conspicuous 
for liquidating indebtedness, and anticipating 
payment of commercial papers. 

In a letter to the editor of Bradstreet’s, con- 
cerning “ The National Finances,’ Hon. Worthing- 
ton C, Ford, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
Treasury Department, states the reason why, in 
his opinion, there will be no deficit in the national 
revenues, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
His estimate of the revenues for the current 
year iS $190,000,000 from customs, $85,000,000 from 

ces on distilled spirits, $60,000,000 from tobacco 

nd fermented liquors, and $16,000.000 from other 

irces, or a total of $351,000,000, which, it is de- 
red, ** will be sufficient to cover the normal ex- 
litures of the Government.” 

September bank clearings reflect the spread of 
rable trade conditions, but more especially 
ere trade has been backward. 


I 


ain over August of about six tenths of 1 per 
nt. over September, 1894, of 18.4 per cent., and 
er September, 1893 (panic year), of 26 per cent. 
mpared with 1892 the decrease is 13 per cent. 
“uns are heaviest in the Eastern and Middle 
\tes, and are larger in the Western, Southwest- 
n, and Northwestern States than in August. 
\mong 79 cities comparing with September last 
ar only one quarter show decreases. Compared 
vith September, 1893, only seven cities show 
sses. The heaviest gain shown by any large 
‘y over September last year is at Cleveland, 34 
cr cent., but New York, Minneapolis, Buffalo, 


EAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


'Y Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispers 
by F. H heard. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold only 
* *. HISCOX, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs free. 








Total clearings | 
1 cities for September aggregate $4,132,855,558, | 
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Columbus, Boston, Pittsburg, New Orleans, and 
St. Louis all show heavy gains. Chicago reports 
an increase of less than one percent. Total clear- 
ings at 75 cities for nine months aggregate $38,- 
162,410,253, @ gain over last year of 16.4 per cent., 
while outside of New York the gain is almost 1o 
per cent. Of these 80 cities only 12, less than one 
sixth, show decreases compared with the nine 
months’ total one year ago. Bank clearings this 
week continue the favorable showing, the total 
being $1,136,000,000, a gain of about 14 per cent. 
over last veek, as well as over the week last year. 
The gain over the week in 1893 is 26 per cent.- 
Bradstreet’s, October 5. 


CHESS. 


Problem 9I!. 
One of the Hastings Problems. 


By DR. SAMUEL GOLD. 





Black—Eight Pieces. 
3; BonQR8; Rs on K Bs ane 7; Pson 


| 
| 
KonKB | 
Q Kt 2and 3 | 


K 3, K Kt 4, 
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White—Six Pieces. - 

K on KR7; QonKR3; Ktson K Kt 6and K R 6; 
R on Q Kt 4, P on K 4. | 
White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 87. 





In this end-game mate is forced in the following 
way: 











| 
| 
P—R 4, or B—K 7 B—K 7, or P—R 4 

1 ——_——-—_— 2.——— — 
Any Any | 

B—R 3 B-—Kt 2, mate. 

3 —e ——_—_—_ 
Any 


Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; E. M. McMillen, 
Lebanon, Ky., I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa., J. 
Winslow, Bristol, Conn., E. C. Haskell, Sigourney, 
Ia., P. L. C. Hansen, Cedar Falls, Ia.; G. A. Be- 
tourney, Regina, Can.;S. M. Ullman, Birmingham, 
Ala.; J. C. Hall, Bennington, Vt.; E. B. Escott, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; M. S. Barnett, Cuba, Mo.; 
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“Index to Chimneys”’ tells 
what chimney is made for 
your burner or lamp; and 
your dealer probably has it. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, wants to send you 
the Index—write for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 
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Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
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W. G. Donnan, Independence, la.; Peyton J. Smith, 
Covington, Tenn.; A. Tooley, Brockport, N. Y.; 
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PINE FOREST INN, Summerville, §. ¢. 


Opens November 1, 1895. 

A first-class Winter Resort in every respect. Elec- 
tric Lights, Elevators, and all modern improve- 
ments for comfort, convenience, and pleasure. Cli- 
mate unsurpassed. Situated on the South Carolina 
& Georgia Railway, 22 miles from Charleston, 8. C. 
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MRE 
Sets any name in one minute: 
make money with it. 
Holder, Pads and Tweezers Best Linen } 


outfit and large catalog 


COMICAL RUBBER STAMPS, 
More fun than a barrel of monkeys 
grotesque little 
Devils, with everlasting 
make a circus in a minute, Post 

Address BR. H. INGERSOLL & BRO 


PRINTERFREE 


poets 500 cards an hour. YOU can 
sretty type, also Indelible Ink, 

Marker; worth $1.00. 
stamps for postage and packing on 
ue of 1,000 Bargains in household articles 


A font o 
FREE for lic. 


A complete set 
people. Policemen, Dudes and 

nk pads. With them a boy can 
id for 10 cents. 





65 Cortiandt St., New Yor k. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Cc. Y. Thompson, Beaumont, Tex.; W. G. Keyes, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


J. C. Hall, 


W. G. Keyes, 


Hansen were successful with 86. 


and the Rev. P. L. C. 


From the Hastings Tournament. 
THE GAME PILLSBURY LOST TO TSCHIGORIN. 
King’s Gambit Declined, 


CHIGORIN, 
White. 


PILLSBURY. 


Black. 
P—K 4 
te 5 ‘ 


Ke B 
Keg ? 
B—K Ke 5 
Bx Kt 
Kt—Q 5 
Ktx Pch 


TSCHIGORIN. 
White. 

27 B—Q2 

28 R—-B 3 

29 K—B “4 

30 B—B 


£2 P—Kta(Q) 
43 K—K 2 
44 K—B 3 
45 K—Kt 3 
46 K—R4 
1 OO Kt, 


me Soke “Bs 


50 K ~— 


51 Q— Ke? 





PILLSBURY. 
Black. 


ORS 
QxP ch 
Q—B 7 ch 
Q—Q 8 ch 
Q—Kt 8 ch 


o— —R 3ch 
Q—Kte2ch 
Resigns. 


The Russian gave the paralyzing stroke on his 
38th move; and, following up his*‘advantage in fine 
style, crushed Black in ten moves more. 


BLACKBURNE, 


White. 
1P—K4 
2P—KB,4 


* 3 B—B 


4 
4 Kt—Q B3 


BLACKBURNE'S BOLDNESS. 
King’s Bishop Gambit. 


STEINITZ, 


Black. 
P—K,4 
PxP 
Kt—K B 3 
Kt—B 3 
B—Kt 5 
Castles” 


B—K 3 
Q—Q 2 
P—Q R4 
K R--K sq 
PxB 
R—K B sq 


BLACKBURNE, 
White. 

20 RxR ch 

2t R—K sq 

22 Q—Ks5 

23 O—Kt 3 

24 B—Q 6 

25 B-- 

26P—K R4 


7 B—Q6 





37 
And Black 


STEINITZ, 
Black. 
RxR 


won, 


The Englishman revealed his boldness in offer- 
ing Herr Steinitz the gambit Pawn. 


ONE OF STEINITZ’S BEST. 
Giuoco Piano. 


STEINITZ. 
White. 
1 P—K4 
2 Kt_-K B3 
3B—B,4 
4 P—B 3 


13 BxB 





BARDELEBEN,| STEINITZ. 

ee White 

14 R—K sq 

Kt_-Q'B ; 15 Q—Ke2 
3—B4 beg R—B sq 
Kt—B* 3 17P—Q 5 
P23? 18 Kt—Q 4 
B—Kt 5 ch 19 Kt—K 6 
P—Q4 20 eo. 4 
K KtxP 2t Kt-Kt§ch 
3—K 3 22 Rx Ktch 
B—K 2 23 R—B 7 ch 
QBxB 24 R—Kt7ch 
Qx Kt lag Rx Pch 
KtxB 


BARDELEBEN. 
Black. 
P—K B 3 


PB; 


PxP 
K—B 2 


P—Kt 3 
K—K sq 
K—B sq 
K—Kt sq 
K—R sq 
Resigns. 


Mr. Steinitz begins the combination that led to 


victory on his 17th move. 


Look at the position after Black’s 21st move. He 


knows that his Queen can not be captured; but 
there was more to follow which he did not see. 
While Von Bardeleben lost the game on the time- 
limit, Mr. Steinitz has demonstrated a win for 
White, as follows: 


: 25 K—Kt sq 
26 R—Kt 7 ch 26 KR sq 

R 4ch . 27 KxR 
28 Q—R 7ch 28 KB sq 
29 Q—R 6ch 29 K—K 2 
30 O—Kt 7 ch 30 K—Q sq 
31 Q—B 8ch 31 O—K sq 
32 At—B 7ch 32 KR—Q 2 


A superb game, indeed. 





After a Hard Day’s Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a delicious drink, and relieves fatigue and 
depression. A grateful tonic. 








Prudence 


VS. 


Profit. 


Perfect safety 
and large 

interest are hardly 
synonymous, and 
good investments 
paying over 6%, 
are scarce. 

We have a few 


6 O 

f- 

ist Mortgage, 

20 year gold 
bonds, which we 
can offer for a 

few days at go. 
This is a most 
excellent security, 
certified by the 
International Trust 
Co., of Boston, 
where the interest 
is payable 
semi-annually. 
Write us 

for Particulars. 
Roseland Improvement Co. 


178 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON. 













t, Convenient, Durab‘e. 
nae and descriptive catalogue—free. 


THE GLOBE COMPANY, Cincinnati 


42 Beaver Street, New York. 
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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers 
different portions of the United States an 
Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests fo 
local information will meet with prompt atten 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

John M. Harris, Court House, Seran 
ton, Pa. 

Ww. c. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8S. C. 

William O. ‘Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

James G. Young, Hall B’dg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 

Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 

John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

George E. Dickson, 
ery,” Chicago. 

J. B. Weaver, Freeport, Il. 

John H. Taff, 27 School St., 
Mass. 

S. B. Wright, 74-76 Times Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine St. 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey) 

Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merece, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 

Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

G. R. Coffin,702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 

Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 

Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 

Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 

George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CANADA. 


Eagan & Denison, 1 Toronto St., To- 
ronto. 

W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘ Bentley,’ 
Toronto. 

JAMES Gc. YOUNG, 
Lawyer and Notary Public, 


Office, Rooms 315 rd 316 Hall B'dg, Mo. 
N. W. Cor. Ninth & Walnut Sts Kansas City, 
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The Funk & Wagnalls * SON" press 


Standard 
ree oat. Dictionary ¢ 


seeds 





St. James’s Budget, Lon- @ 





301,865 don, says: 
Vocabulary Terms “It should be the pride of 
Literary America, as it |8 
247 the admiration of Literary 
Editors and England.” 
Specialists 


$9 6c Prof. E. J. Phelps, Yale 
,000 University, says: 
Expended in its “‘ For general and practical 
Production | purposes it ix the best Ameri 
cap Dictionary. 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, Oxford University, Eng., says 
“It is certain to superse de all other dictionaries of 
the English language.’ 


The New York Herald says: 


“It is a triumph. . The most satisfactory ani 
most complete dictionary yet printed.’ 








a 


Introductory Prices untit Jan. 1, 1896 only, $12 
to $22. Prices will then be advanced one thir 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., PUBLISHERS 


30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Lasker, Tschigorin, and Pillsbury. 


Mr. Gunsberg gives the following opinion of the 
play of the three leaders: 


‘*Lasker’s style consists of superior opening de- 
velopment, gece leading up to crushing com- 
bination in the middle game. very move is well 
planned, and the result of deep combination. By 
the time some players begin to think of formiug 
the plan for the middle game, Lasker has already 
given the final direction, and by that he stands or 
falls. There is no reliance on stereotyped general 
maxims—no hackneyed moves with a view to the 
end game—but it is one great struggle for devel- 
opment, conducted mostly on original lines. 
Tschigorin, on the other hand, does not possess the 
originality and independence of Lasker inthe con- 
duct of openings, nor is he equal in, the strategy of 
development. ‘The Russian, as in the case with 
his game against Gunsberg, moves on well-trodden 
lines. He will enter the middle game, perhaps, 
with an indifferent game, or with a Pawn behind; 
but he relies for success on the gigantic effort 
which he isable to bring to bear for the support 
of a King’s side attack. Given the chance tw insti- 
tute such an attack, the Russian will carry it 
through toa successful issue. From this descrip- 
tion of two styles of play, it follows that Lasker 
has an easier task to perform than Tschigorin. 
The Russian’s play is indeed of such an arduous 
nature that without his splendid physique he 
would sadly break down. Another noteworthy 
feature of the fortnight’s play is the coming tothe 
front of Pillsbury and Bardeleben, two fine play- 
ers, who well deserve their success. Pillsbury, 
the voung American player from Boston, is an all- 
round good man; he has splendid notions of mod- 
ern development; he has ingenuity in attack and 
a very quick sight of the board, coupled with 
patience and perseverance. It is said of him that 
he has the most predigious memory, absolutely 
remembering everything worth knowing that has 
been done im Chess.” 





Current Events. 








Monday, September jo. 


Mass meetings are held in Chicago to express 
sympathy for Cubaand urge the recognition of 
its belligerency, . . . The Kiowa Indians are un- 
easy and believed to be getting ready for the 
warpath. ... The price of anthracite coal is 
advanced. . . . Indiana mine operators grant the 
miners’ demand of 70 cents per ton. 

The Chinese Government yields to England's 
demandsand degradesViceroy Siou of Sze-Chuen 

. 1,500 insurgents are defeated by the Span- 





Raymond & Whitcomb Tours | 
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ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 


Special trains of magnificent vestibuled sleeping 
and dining-cars will leave New York at frequent 
intervals for California. The tickets cover every 

xpense of travel both ways, and give the holder 
entire freedom of movement on the Pacific 
Coast, and for the return trip. They may be used 
returning on any regular train until July, 

1896, or on our own special vestibuled trains 
W ith personal escort. Choice of routes for 
the outward and return trip. These tours are in- 
‘ended principally for those who wish to travel in 
the most comfortable manner, 

Tours to Atlanta Exposition, Florida, 
Cuba, Mexico, the Rocky Mountains, the 
Yellowstone National Park, Yosemite Valley, 
Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, Europe, 
including Russia, ete., ete., in season. 

Independent Railroad and Steamship tickets 
to all points, 

_ Send for descriptive book mentioning particular 
information desired. 











Either Premium, 
Total, 


OUR ORDER. 





Note.—The Larkin Co. never disappoint. 
little money. 





“Sweet Home Soar 


— YOU CAN HAVE oe 

a CHanTAR exer FEC uain 

“A Chautavgttresk ak 
OR a Cpu tao a HP TER FREE, 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, 
Ditto, 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; 
SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO 


THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: CO: BUFFALO,NY: 


Our offer fully explained in LITERARY DiGEst, September 28. 





$10.00 YOU GET BOTH 


$10.00 cor $10.22 


$20.00 
iF 


They create wonder with the great value they give for so 
A customer once is a customer always with them.—C&Aristian Work, 





MAKE YOUR LITTLE FRIENDS HAPPY. 








Out of our immense assortment of silverware we have made up this pretty little child's set consisting of knife, fork and spoon and 
have put them up in acute, plush-lined box, that makes them the most delightful present one can possibly givetoachild. Theyare 


not playthings but a real serviceable set for use. 


regular 
50 CENTS PRE 


to anv address. They are beautifully engraved equal to any soli 

Send 50 cents by express or postoffice "money order 
send C.O.D. The editor of this paper and all the express companies know us to be a reliable firm. 
sented, money will be cheerfully refunded. This isthe best bargain we have ever offered 


They will give more joy than toys or trinkets and will last for alltime. Our 
rice is $1.50 but EPAID interested in our silverware business we will send this elegant heavy silver plated set for only 


silver set on the market. 
rsonal checks nor 
If purchase is not asrepre- 
It makes a practical, substantial 


We donot accept 


present that will outlastallthe tovsinthe country. Everyone knows the delight of a child over its own little knife, fork and 
spoon. Thereissomething magnetic about such a present and we know of nothing else that will give halfthe genuine delight, 


member the regular price is $1.50 but for this special sale it is only 50 sents prepaid 


and money refunded if not as represen’ 


As this is a special offer and won’t last long you had better order atonce. A 


86 in full, 
LEONARD MANUFACTURING CO., '?*'° “UShiGGay sve: HM 








RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


Lincoln Building, 


31 East 14th St., Cor. Union Sq., West, New York. | 


lI WANT 


500 more Agents for “Zell's Cyclopedia.” An 
agent canvasses 14 persons and takes 10 orders. 
If you want to canvass for this book, and mean 
business, 1 will send you an agent's outfit free. 
Write at once for my terms to agents. | 
hear from you. Address, 
A. W. ATKINSON, 454 Essex Street, 
Lock Box 387. Lynn, Mass. 


Let me 
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. 
Joker’s Dictionary 

A cyclopedia of wit and humor, according to subject 
alphabetically arranged. Contains 326 pages of Jokes, 
Stories, Droll Yarns, and clever bits of repartee on every 
subject likely tocome up in social intercourse. Order 
of your newsdealer; or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. 

Address Union Book Co., Box 106, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 









MAILED FOR 10 CE s 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEWYORK | 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best k own inthe United States. 
Established 1855. 


13 East 14TH STREET, - NEW YORK. 





There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 

of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line. and to- 
~ earries the major portion of AROUND 
THE WORLD Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- 
quaintance and telling them they intend to 
make the trip again. 

Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 

tralia and New Zealand all reached by Canadian Pa- 

cific Steamships. 





For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Ticket 
apply to ‘ 


E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H. McMURTRIFE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


W. R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan Build 
ing, Minneapolis. 

M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- 
cisco, or to 


D. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mont- 
real, Can. 
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account of the small 


sum asked for them. 


You \AJOULD BUY A SET | 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you think there must be some catch on 
It is a genuine offer, and we do this 








FOR ALL SIX. 
LEONARD MEG. CoG.. 152 and 153 Michigan Ave., A. N. Chicago, Ill. 


YOU KNOW this advertisement would not be accepted by the 





ditor of this Paper if not genuine. 


to dispose of them quickly. 
Remember we Refund your Money if you Find They are not as Represented. | 
ORDER T>.OAY. SEND IN YOUR ORDER 
FOR A SET OR MORE AT ONCE 


AS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL 
THEMSELVES OF THIS 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


First Come, First Served. 


HOW WE ARE ABLE 10 DO IT. 


These Spoons were made up for the 
World’s Fair trade, by 


One of the Largest Manufacturers 
in the World 

and were left on their hands. In order 
to dispose of them Quickly we make 
this unheard-of offer. SIX SOU- 
VENIR SPOONS, after-dinner coffee 
size, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
PLATED, with GOLD PLATED 
BOWLS, each spoon representing 
a different building of the World’s 
Fair. The handles are finely chased, 
showing head of Columbus, and dates 
1492-1893 and wording ‘* World’s 
Fair City.’’ They are genuine works 
of art, making one of the finest sou- 
venir collections ever produced. Sold 
during the Fair for $9.00; we now 
offer the balance of the stock at ONLY 
99 CENTS. Sent in elegant plush 
lined case, properly packed, and ex- 

ress prepaid to any address. Send 

‘ostal Note or Currency. Money cheer- 
fully refunded if goods are not as rep- 
resented. 








ish troopsin Cuba. . . . The Pope declares that a 
reconciliation with Italy is impossible until the 
rights of the church have been restored. 


Tuesday, October 1. 


The Texas Legislature convenes in special 
session, and Governor Culberson, in his mes- 
sage, urges a law against prize-fighting....A 
general movement for higher wages is started 
among the miners of Indiana, Illinois, and lowa; 
small strikes take place. 
na Constitutional Convention adopts articles 
prohibiting divorce altogether and establishing 
the dispensary liquor system as part of the fun- 
damental law. 

The Czar receives a special messenger bearing 


an autograph letter from Emperor William ; the | 


visit is regarded as significant... . Li Hung 
Chang is appointed Prime Minister of China, 
and his influence is believed to be atanend... 


Cuban insurgent leaders are wounded. ... The | 


Spanish cruiser Cristobal Colon is wrecked on a 
reef off Mantua, Cuba. 
Wednesday, October 2. 

The Texas Legislature passes an anti-prize- 
fighting bill. . .. The Massachusetts Democrats 
nominate George Fred Williams for Governor 
on a gold platform... . The Triennial Conven- 


tion of the Episcopal Church meetsin Minneapo- | 


lis.... The first Eucharist Congress of the 
Catholic Church in America is opened in Wash- 
ington. The Nebraska Republican State Con- 
vention declares against legislation that would 
result either in gold or in silver monometalism. 

Rioting in Constantinople continues: several 
hundred Armenians are arrested; the Porte is 
said to be alarmed. . . . The German Emperor’s 
letter to the Czar is said to refer to the situation 
in Western Asia. . 
in Cuba, 
Thursday, October 3. 
Governor Culberson, of Texas, signs the anti- 
rize-fight bill. ... The Eucharist Congress in 
Vashington closes. ... The New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce appoints a committee of 
fifty-five to co-operate with other organizations 
against Tammany in the coming campaign... . 
The Episcopal Convention discusses constitu- 
tional revision and rejects the proposal tochange 
the name of the denomination. . . . State De- 
partment officials deny that any ultimatum had 
been sent to England on the Venezuelan boun- 
dary dispute. 

There isa panic in Constantinople over the 


.. A rebel band is defeated 


... The South Caroli- | 


Armenian riots; many Armenians are said to 
have been killed in cold blood after arrest ; the 
city is said to be virtually in a state of siege. 
. . . The German Ministry orders the expulsion 
of all foreigners under suspicion. 


| Friday, October 4. 

Secretary Herbert delivers an anti-silver 
speech in Alabama. .. . The Episcopal Conven- 
tion discusses missionary matters. ... Prof H. 
H. Boyesen, the well-known writer and critic, 
dies suddenly at his home in Long Island... . 
The South Carolina Constitutional Convention 
expresses sympathy with the Cuban rebellion 
and favors recognition of belligerency ‘‘ as soon 
as international law shall permit.” 

All the foreign embassies at Constantinople 
protest against ill-treatment of Armenian pris- 
| oners; the rioting has ceased.... Mr. Giad- 
stone, in a letter on the liquor problem, indorses 
local option as sound in principle, but confesses 
that the subject baffles him. 


Saturday, October 5. 

The Massachusetts Republicans renominate 
Governor Greenhalge. in spite of considerable 
A. P. A. opposition. . .. The contending whisky 
trust factions are reconciled by an order of 
Judge Showalter, of Chicago. 

Armenians in Constantinople take refuge in 
the grounds of the British Embassy... .China 
grants Germany a concession to establish a 
settlement at Hankow. 


Sunday, October, 6. 


| adopts a plank for local option in excise legisla- 
tion. ... Interviews with leading Republicans 
in Wisconsin show that 7o per cent. are for 
Governor McKinley’s candidacy. ... At 
laying of a church corner-stone in 


Lorraine, 


collapse of a platform. 


ed, and his band is defeated by Spanish troops. 
. . The Congress of the Social Democrats opens 

in Breslau. ... Said Pasha, formerly Turkish 

Premier, is appointed Foreign Minister. 


“THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION,” 


an illustrated book, gives valuable hints of how to 
succeed in life ; sent for 5 2-cent stamps. Fowler & 
Wells, Phrenologists, 27 East 21st St., N. ¥ 








Ohio, many persons are killed or injured by the | 


The New York County Republican Convention 


the | 


Antonio Maceo. the Cuban general, is wound- 


your money. 


BRENTANO’S 


ANNOUNCE FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 


A BOOK OF DEVOTIONAL READINGS 


By REV. JOHN HALL, D.D., 
Minister Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church, New York 


LIGHT UNTO MY PATH 


«*, One page is devoted to ene day, and beginning 
with January 1, theyrun through the year. Under't 
date may be found one or more selections from th« 
Bible, especially appropriate. Following on each pag« 
is aselection of verse, with the writer’s name add 
and then a paragraph by Dr. Hall commenting on text, 
date, and verse, as only he can comment. 

One volume, square 16mo, tastefully bound 
designs by Messrs. Louis Viffany & Co.; boxed, $1 


ait 


The above will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
pr Tce by all booksellers or by the publis hers 


BRENTANO’S 
New York 


31 Union Square 


Saniord’s Perfect Heel Protector 


is the only device that prevents lop- 
sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed to add 
50 per cent. to the wearing quality of 
any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for 10c., ora&é 
box containing six pairs protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
and full instructions for applying, 
for 0 cts. Agents wanted. Address, 
Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass. = 





Cured Safely, by 
telligent and _ scier 
Large Abdomens reduced 

We guarantee «a cure or ré i 
No starvation methods. 


TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mas> 


orpulency 


treatment. 
manently. 
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Funk & Wagnalls Company's Biographical Publications 


Isabella of Castile. 


A SYORY OF HER LIFE AND ACHIEVEMENTS. 

By Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard, U.S. Army. 

Illustrated with seven full-page photogra- 
vures in tints; text illustrations by F. A. 
Carter. 12mo, Cloth, 349 pp., wits Map. 
Elegantly bound. $1.50. Post-free. 
‘‘Its production at this time is a public service.” 
The New York Observer. 


‘** This book will serve an important purpose. 
Advance, Chicago. 


— The 


**Should find a place in all public and private libra- 
ries, and in every American home.’’— 7he Christian 
Statesman, Pittsburg. 


John Brown and His Men, 


WITH SOME 
TRAVELED 
By Col. 





ACCOUNT OF 
TO REacH 
Richard J. 


THE ROADS THEY 
HARPER'S FERRY. 
Ilinton, contemporary 


and fellow laborer of John Brown. _ Illus- 
trated with 22 Portraits; 752 pp., including 


a valuable Appendix. 


Post-free. 


“The volume contains considerable matter never 
before published, is full of fascinating reading, and is of 
inestimable historic value.’"—Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette. 


Izmo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Henry Ward Beecher, 





THE SHAKESPEARE OF THE PULPIT. By 


John Henry Barrows. 12mo, Cloth, 557 
pp., with Portrait, and Copious Index. 
$1.50. Post-free. 


‘*Whoever reads this book will have many erroneous 
impressions of Mr. Beecher dispelled, while the lofty 
services he rendered his country in the hour of her 
need, his marvelous power over audiences, and his utter 
independence of thought and action will have new 


luster thrown upon them.’—/udge S, O, Thacher, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


John G. Whittier, 

THe Porr oF FREEDOM. By William 
Sloane Kennedy. 12mo, Cloth, 336 pp., 
with Portrait; also, Appendix containing a 
Reference Table for Dates, a complete Bib- 
liography of his Works, Notes on Early and 
Rare Editions, and a General Index to the 





Volume. $1.50. Post-free. 

** An entertaining book abounding in history.’’-—Cv//- 
ago Mail, 
Charles Sumner, 

THE SCHOLAR IN Potttics, By A. H. 


Grimke (Author of ‘‘ William Lloyd Garri- 
son, the Abolitionist’’). 12mo, Cloth, 
with Portrait. 415 pp. $1.50. Post-free. 


“The book is well calculated to fire the spirit of 
patriotism in the youth of ourcountry.”—Boston Times. 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon, 





PREACHER, AUTHOR, 


R PHILANTHROPIST. 
With Anecdotal 


Reminiscences. By G. 
Holden Pike, Introduction by Professor 
William Cleaver Wilkinson; Concluding 
Chapters by Rev. Jas. C. Fernald. I2mo, 


Cloth, 411 pp., with Portrait. $1.00. Post- 
free. 


rhis book covers the entire life of this “ Prince of 


reachers,”’ including his last two sermons, his letters 
om Mentone, funeral, etc. 


The _ Moral Crusader, 


WILLIAM LLoyp GARRISON. 





A Biographical 


E ssay, by Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. Founded 
on The Story of Garrison’ s Life, Told by 
his Children.” 12mo, Cloth, 200 pp., with 
Fone $1.00. Post-free. 


‘ Each year brings a new book about William L loyd 
‘arrison, but one of the best stories comes to us from 


foreign pen—that of Goldwin Smith.”—New York 
‘lerald. 





| 


¥ 


Wendell Phillips, 


THE AGITATOR. 
Cloth, 600 pp., 
“It is profoundly interesting.’ 

P. Frye. 


Martin Luther. 


By Dr. William Rein, based upon Kostlin’s 
‘* Life of Luther,” translated by Rev. G. H. 
Behringer. 12mo, Cloth, 219 pp. $1.00, 





By Carlos Martyn. 
with Portrait. $1.50. 
"—U. S. Senator Wm. 


I2mo, 





‘‘The many translations and abridgments of Kost- 
lin’s work testify strongly to its worth. The present 
translator has selected the most important and salient 
passages, making an attractive and readable biography 
out of the bulky work of Kostlin,”— Ze Critic, New 
York. 


“Chinese” Gordon. 





(GENERAL GEORGE GORDON.) A _ succinct 

Record of his Life. The narrative is car- 

ried down to the entry of the General into 

Khartoum. By Archibald Forbes. 12mo, 

Cloth, 171 pp., with Portrait. 75 cents. 

** The life of General Gordon is without a parallel in 
history. He had a will as imperious as Napoleon’s ; 
he had a nature as inflexible as Cromwell's; he had 
Clive’s genius for war and fertility of resource ; he had 
Jan Lawrence’s capacity for governing semi-civilized 


races ; he had Francis Xavier's overmastering love of 
humanity.’ ’—The Tribune, New York. 


William E. Dodge, 





THE CHRISTIAN MERCHANT. .By Carlos 
Martyn. 12mo, Cloth, 349 pp., with Por- 
trait. $1.50. Post-free. 


‘““Sparkling and inviting from beginning to end. 
Reads like romance.’’— The Mid-Continent, St. Louis. 


John B. Gough, 


THE APposTLE OF COLD WATER. By Carlos 
Martyn. 336 pp., with Portrait and Copious 
Index. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50. Post-free. 


* The book is full of lively and highly interesting 
PRB and it gives inc identally a history of the 
temperance movement in America and England during 
the life of the reformer, .1817-1866."—The Church 
Advocate, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Frederick Douglass, 


Tur CoLoRED ORATOR, B 
Holland. 12mo, Cloth, 431 pp., with Por- 
trait. Revised Edition. $1.50. Post-free. 
‘“‘Tssues of national import are here discussed inci- 
dent to Mr, Douglass’s personnel, which are far-reach- 
ing, and whose trend will be part of the twentieth cen- 
tury interests of the world.”’—/ost-Express, Rochester. 


Oliver Cromwell; 


His Lire, TIMES, BATTLEFIELDS AND CoN- 
TEMPORARIES. By E, Paxton Hood. 12mo, 
Cloth. $1.00. Post-free. 

**Mr. Hood's biography is a positive boon to the 
mass of readers, because it presents a more correct view 
of the great soldier than any of the shorter lives pub- 
lished, whether we compare it with Southey’s, Guizot’s, 
or even Forster’s.’,-—7he Sun, New York. 


Abraham Lincoln, 


y Frederic May 





THE EMANCIPATOR. y Professor C. W. 
French. 12mo, Cloth, 398 pp., with Por- 
trait. $1.50. Post-free. 

““This biography of Abraham Lincoln subordinates 
all environing conditions to their proper functions of 
presenting the personality of the subject in its true 
light, but also furnishes one of the most interesting 


ideals of true American manhood,’’—7T7he Southern 
Star, Atlanta. 


John Wycliffe, 
PATRIOT AND REFORMER. 
Star of the Reformation.” 
Wilson. 12mo, Cloth, 247 
trait. $1.00. Post-free. 

‘ Thisis the fullest, fairest, most accurate, and most 
PO memoir of the great forerunner of Reformers 
to be found anywhere within the com pass of so brief a 
volume. Nothing essential is omitted.”—Widdiam M. 


hth D.D. 


By 


**The Morning 
By John Laird 
pp., with Por- 
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Horace Greeley, 


THE Epiror. 
12mo, Cloth, 
Copious Index. 





By Francis Nicol Zabriskie. 
398 pp., with Portrait and 

$1.50. Post-free. 

“* This new biography of Greeley is worthy to stand 
beside the biographies of Henry Clay by Carl Schurz, 


and of Patrick Henry by Professor Moses Coit Tyler.” 
— The New York Evangelist, 


Author | of Uncle Tom’s | Cabin, 


THE Lire Work OF. By Florine Thayer 
McCray, by permission of Mrs. Stowe, with 
assistance of members of the family. Ele- 
gantly bound, square 12mo, Cloth, 440 pp. 
Illustrated with Steel Portrait and other 
engravings. $2.00. Post-free. 

“A delightful contribution to the literary 

of the period.”—New York Times. 


The Life | of Gen. Clinton B. Fisk. 


By Prof. A. A. Hopkins. 
Portraits. 





history 


Illustrated with 
12mo, Cloth, 300 pp. $1.00. 


‘* A biography worthy of its — ct ; a finely appre- 
ciative portrayal of a néble life. idvance, Chicago. 


The Life of Schuyler Colfax. 


By O. J. Hollister. 8vo, Cloth, 535 pp. 
(With Copious Index.) Illustrated with 
Portraits, etc. $2.50. Post-free. 

“ Brilliant and pathetic.”—New York Tribune. 


John Calvin, 


3y M. Guizot, Member of the Institute of 
France. 12mo, 160 pp., Cloth. 50 cents. 


This is a succinct and valuable biography. 


William Lloyd Garrison, 








THE ABOLITIONIST. By A. H. Grimke. 
12mo, Cloth, 405 pp., with Portrait. $1.50. 
“* Entertaining, inspiring, instructive reading for 
young or old.’ “he Boston Times. 
Dr. 8. G. Howe, 
THE & PHILANTHROPIST. 3y Hon. S. B. 
Sanborn. 12mo, Cloth, 370 pp., with Por- 
trait. $1.50. Post-free. 


** This volume of 370 pages can be marked as among 
the most interesting and instructive biographies of the 
year.”’— The Daily inter Ocean, Chicago. 


French Celebrities. 


~ ‘Brief Biographies of Foremost Frenchmen, 


12mo, Vol. I., 139 pp.; Vol. II., 150 pp.; 





Cloth. Each, 75 cts. Post-free. 

‘** Clear, crisp, and popular.”"—Golden Rude, Boston, 
Charlotte Bronte. 

An Hour with C harlotte Bronté ; or, Flow- 


ers from a Yorkshire Moor 
Holloway. Ir2mo, 156 pp., 
trait. 75 cts. Post-free. 


By Laura C, 
with Steel Por- 


* There are at times flights of eloquence that rise to 
grandeur.”’"—New York Herald. 


— Se 


By Jean Grob. Translated by Rev. G. F. 
Behringer from the German. 12mo, 200 
pp., Paper, 25 cts.; Cloth (with two illus- 
trations of Zwingli and his birthplace). $1.00. 
** This biography presents the life of the 

of Switzerland—‘the mountain boy of Wildhaus,’ as 

he has been called—in a highly interesting manner,”’— 

Journal of Education, Boston, 


Maj. Gen. 0. 0. Howard. 


Reformer 








The Salient Characteristics and Leading 
Events of his Life, Illustrating his Career 
as a Christian Soldier. By Laura C. Hol- 
loway. 12mo, 235 pp., Cloth. $1.00, 
“This volume presents a highly interesting account 
of his military and philanthropic career, and will be 


read in multitudes of (¢ hristian families all over the 
land.”—Lutheran Observer, Philade/phia, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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JOHNSON’S 
UNIVERSAL CYCLOP/EDIA. 


Complete in eight extra-royal octavo volumes 
of about 900 pages each. Fully illustrated 
with Maps, Plans, and Engravings. 


The Only Cyclopeedia in America That Has Been 
Thoroughly Revised Within the Past Twenty Years. 





Every Article Writen or Rewritten by the Ablest and Most Distinguished 
Scholars of America and Europe. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. NEW AND LARGER TYPE. NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 
NEW WRITERS. NEW ARTICLES. NEW MAPS. 


Every Important Article Authenticated by appending to it the Author's Name. 


Pamphlet containing Specimen Pages mailed free on application. 


D. APPLETON & CoO., Publishers, 


TF2 FirFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





baby growth 


The baby’s mission is growth. 
To that little bundle of love, half 
trick, half dream, every added 
ounce of flesh means added happi- 
ness and comfort! Fat is the sig- 
nal of perfect health, comfort, 
good-nature, baby beauty. 

Scott’s Emulsion, with the 
hypophosphites of lime and soda, 
is the easiest fat-food baby can 
have, in the easiest form. It sup- 
plies just what he cannot get in 
his ordinary food, and helps him over 
the weak places to perfect growth. 
For the growing child it zs growth. 

50 cents and $1.00 


SCOTT & BOWN E 
Chemists, New York 


A beautifully colored copy of ‘* Wonpers oF THe Deep,’’ to be 
fad for the asking, Free, 











meee 


Lawton 
Simplex Printer 


saves time and labor; money too—100 let- 
ters, postal cards, copies of music, draw- 
ings, or typewritten copy, in almost no 





time, and exact copies at that, by using the 
Lawton Simplex. Requires no wash- 
ing or Cleaning, and saves its cost over and 
again in sending out notices. Costs but 
little ($3 to $10): 


Cavution.—Other things are being made and called Sim- 
plex Printers. The only way to be sure of getting the genu- 
ine is to see that yours is the Law¢om Simplex Printer. Send 
for circulars, Agents wanted. 


Lawton & Co., 20 Vesey St., New York. 
Also 
66 Devonshire St., Boston. 
101 Lake St., Chicago. 
132 California St., San Francisco. 
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a OF: CLARK'S New PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


SONS, SOLE AGENTS. 





Central Truths and Side Issues. By Rev. Roserr G. BaLrour. 
12mo. $1.50. 

The Kingdom of God; or, The Teaching of Christ according 
to the Synoptical Gospels. By Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
12mo. $2.00. 


An Introduction to the New Testament : 
Paul.” By Prof. F. Gopet, D.D. 
8vo. $4.50 net. 

‘* Anything that comes from Dr, Godet is sure to receive a cordial welcome, and 
our familiarity with his eloquent commentaries prepares us to appreciate very highly 
a work in which he gathers up the harvest of a lifetime.’’—Professor ADENEY, in 7he 
Critical Review. 

Lectures in Defense of the Christian Faith. 
pet, D.D. Authorized translation. 
Crowned 8vo. $1.75. 


‘* For devotional warmth and practical application, Godet is perhaps eeurpnssnd 
among foreign Protestants.’’— 7he Guardian. 


The Kingdom of God. A Planof Study. By F. Herperr Sreap, 
M.A. Part I., The Kingdom in Israel. II., The Kingdom in 
the Syn ptic Sayings of Jesus. III., ‘he Kingdom in Apostolic 
Times. The three parts in one volume. 60 cents. 

A Syntax of the Hebrew Language. By Prof. A. B. Davison, 
D.D., LL.D. 8vo. $2.75. 

“i is a very important roduction in its department. Professor Davidson has 
long desired to issue this volume as a companion to his ‘ Hebrew Grammar,’ and ail 
Semitic students will be grateful to him for his accomplishment of the task he had 
set himself.""—Prof. W. R. Harver, in Biblical World, 

The Teaching of Jesus. By Prof. II. H. Wenprt, D.D. 
ized translation. Two volumes. 8vo. $5.00 net. 

‘*A brilliant and satisfactory exposition of the teaching of Christ.”—Zxfositor. 
Cremer’s Lexicon. Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament 

Greek. Translated from the Second German Edition, with Sup- 
plement. Demy 4to. $10.50. 

‘It is hardly possible to exaggerate the value of this work.’’—Liter. Churchman. 
The Critical Review. Edited by Prof. S. D. F. Satmonpn, D.D. 

Volume IV. now ready. $2.00 net. Containing signed Reviews 
of all important Theological and Philosophical books published 
during the past year, and Notices and Record of Select Litera- 
ture, by the Editor. Published quarterly. Annual (prepaid) 
subscription, $1.50 net. 

** The student of Theology will find it a most trustworthy guide.’’—Sfectator. 

New Catalog, just issued, free by post, on application. 


seanees SCRIBNER’S SONS, = . 


**The Epistles of St. 
Authorized translation. 


By Prof. F. Go- 
New and caanget edition. 


Author- 





| The Resurrection of the Dead. 








New Testament Theology ; or, Historical Account of the Teaching 
of Jesus and of Primitive Christianity according to the New 


Testament Sources, By Prof. W. BryscHLAG Authorized 
translation. Two volumes, 8vo. $6.00 net. 
Messianic Prophecies in their Historical Succession. By Prof. 


FRANZ DELITZSCH, 
$1.75. 

Old Testament Theology; the Religion of Revelation in its Pre- 
Christian Stage of Development. By Prof. H. Scuuirz, D.D. 
Authorized translation. By Prof. J. A. Parerson, M.A., Oxon. 
Two large volumes. 8vo. $6.00 net, 


“A weighty contribution tp the just appreciation of Old Testament teaching; one 
which will open to many E nglish readers a world of new ideas.”’—Critical Review. 


By the late Prof. W. MILLIGAN, 


Translated by Prof. S. 1. Curtiss, t2mo. 


D.D. Crown 8vo. $1.75. 
‘‘ There is a touch of the exact scholar on every page, and it brings + beauty that 
is truth, and truth that is beauty, to our continual enjoyment.’’—ZA.xposMory Tiares 


The Truth of the Christian Religion. By Prof. J. Karran, D.D. 
Authorized translation. With Prefatory Note by Prof. FLinv, 
D.D. Twovolumes, 8vo. $6.00 net, 

** Unique of its kind, as well as interesting, learned, and charitable. 
ble book.’’— Spectator. 

Studies in the History of New Testament Apologetics. By 
Rev. JAMES Maccrecor, D.D., Author of ‘‘ The Apology of the 
Christian Keligion,” etc. 8vo, $3.00. 

Studies in the Christian Evidences: Being Apologetics for the 
Times. By Rev. ALEX. Mata; D.D. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. $2.25. 


The Last of the Prophets: a Study of the Life, Teaching, and 
Character of John the Baptist. (New volume of the *‘ Bible Class 
Handbook” Series.) By the Rev. J. FEATHER. Crown 8vo. 
80 cents, 


The Foreign Theological Library, containing Translations of the 
Works of the leading Continental Theologians. 180 volumes, 
$3.00 each. Detailed lists free. 


The Expository Times. Edited by Rev. James Hastines, M.A, 
Volume V. now ready, in handsome cloth binding. $2.50 net. 
N. B.—A new volume commences with the issue for October. The Editor has 
arranged a brilliant program, and important engagements have been made with 
scholars of repute. Annual (prepaid) subscriptions, $1.50 net. 


*,.* These books for sale by all booksellers, or will be supplied by 


° 189-467 Fifth | Avenue, NEW YORK, 


A remarka- 





; i dieeiniiia OF Sc bf TERATURE. 


» © » Entirely New and Hasty Illustrated Editions. + + « 


A History of Our Own a 


(Only complete edition to date.) 
From the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General 

Election of 1880. By Justin McCartuy, M.P. 

With an Introduction, and Supplementary 

Chapters Bringing the Work Down to Mr. 

Gladstone’s Resignation of the Premiership 

(March, 1894). With a New Index, and Additions 
S to the Survey of the Literature of the Reign. ByG. 

Mercer Adam, author of “A Précis of English 
: History,” etc. 

Profusely illustrated with new half-tone portraits of statesmen 
and litterateurs. Library Edition, 4 vols., 8vo, on superior paper, 
bound in plain cloth, paper label, $6.00; or in three-quarter calf, 
$12.00. Standard Edition, in 2 vols., 12mo, handsome cloth, $3.00; 


or in three-quarter levant, $5.00. Popular Edition, 2 vols.. I2mo, 
without illustrations, cloth, $1.50. 


The Last Days of Pompeii. 

By Lorp Lytron. De Luxe Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, hand- 
some cloth, superbly illustrated with 16 Photogra- 
vures, representing artistic and antiquarian scenes 
in this famous historical romance. 


{33"An elaborate edition of Bulwer’s Masterpiece. 


In 2 vols., 
cloth, at $3.50; or, in three-quarter calf, at $7.00. 











LOVELL, CORYELL & COMPANY, 3° 318 Sixt Avenue, New York, 


The Victadiais Age of English 
Literature. 


y Mrs. OLipHANT. Handsome Library Edition, with 
15 Photogravure Portraits of the Representative 
Writers of the Reign. 2 vols., 8vo, handsome cloth, 
$3.50; or, three-quarter calf, $7.00. Cheaper Stu- 
dents’ Edition, without Illustrations, 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

(GS~T his admirable survey of the literature of the era includes a 


critical analysis and exposition of the characters and writings of 
five hundred eminent authors, from Macaulay to Tennyson. 


History of the English 
People. 


Joun RicHARD GREEN, M.A. Standard Edition, 
4 vols,, embellished with half-tone portraits, cloth, 
$5.00; or, three-quarter calf, $10.00. Edition de 
Luxe, 4 vols., 8vo, with Photogravure Portraits and 
Illustrations, cloth, $7.50; or, three-quarter levant, 
$15 00. Popular Edition, 5 vols., 12mo, without 
illustrations, cloth, $2.50. 


(a¥"Specimen pages and illustrations of these Masterpieces for- 
warded on receipt of 5 cents for postage. 
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The Abbey Shakespeare : 


The Comedies of William Shakespeare. 
Photogravure. Four Volumes. 
$30.00 per set. (/n a box.) 


Our Edible Toadstools and 


Mushrooms 

And How to Distinguish Them. A Selection of 
Thirty Native Food Varieties Easily Recog- 
nizable by their Marked Individualities, with 
Simple Rules for the Identification of Poison- 
ous Species. By WiLL1AM HaMILTon GiB- 
son. With Thirty Colored Plates, and Fifty- 
seven other Illustrations by the Author. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Topge 


The Red Cockade 
A Novel. By Stan.tey J. WEYMAN. 
ed. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Notes in Japan 
Written and Illustrated by ALFRED Parsons. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top. 


‘‘Harper’s Round Table’’ for 1895 
Volume XV. With 1096 Pages, and about 750 
Illustrations. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Curtis’s Constitutional History 

_Constitutional History of the United States from 
their Declaration of Independence to the 
Close of the,Civil War. By Grorce Tick- 
wor Curtis, Second Volume Edited and 
Completed *for Publication by JosEPH 
CULBERTSON CLAYTON. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00. 


Dixie 


Or, Southern Scenes and Sketches. By JULIAN 
Ratpu. Illustrated, 8vo,Cloth, Ornamental. 


A Life of Christ for Young People 

In Questions and Answers. By Mary Hast- 
InNGs Foote. With Map. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


A Cumberland Vendetta 
And Other Stories. By Joun Fox, Jr. 
trated. _ Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Red Men and White 


Stories. By Owen WisTeR. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Against Human Nature 
A Novel. By Maria Louise Poot, Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Sunshine.and Haar 


A Novel. By Gas SETOUN. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental. 


Illustrat- 


Illus- 





With 131 Drawings by Epwin A. ABBEy, Reproduced by 
Large~8vo; ‘Half Cloth, Deckel Edges and. Gilt Tops, 


Stops of Various Quills 
Poems. By W.D.Howg ts. With Illustrations 
by Howarp Py te.. Regular Edition, 4to, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges, $2.50. Limited Edition 
of 50 Copies on Hand-made Paper, Illustra- 
tions printed in Sepia, 4to, Deckel Edges. 


Jude the Obscure 


Published Serially under the title of ‘‘ Hearts 
Insurgent.” A Novel. By THomas Harpy. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


His Father’s Son 


A Novel of New York. By BraNnDER Mat- 
THEWs. Illustrated by T. pe THULSTRUP. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


From the Black Sea 


Through Persia and India. Written and Illus- 
trated by Epwin Lorp Werks. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. 


The Story of the Other Wise Man 


By Henry vAN Dyke. | Illustrated by F. Luis 
Mora. Small 4te, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Deckel Edges and Gilt Top. 


James Inwick, Plowman and 


Elder 
A Novel. By P. Hay Hunter. Post 8vo, 
Cloth. - 
Oakleigh 


By ELLten DoucGLas DELAND. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Methods of Mind-Training 
By CATHARINE AIKEN. With Diagrams. 
8vo, Cloth. 


People We Pass 
Stories of Life Among the Masses in New York 
City. By JuLian RAtpu. _Iilustrated, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


The Day of Their Wedding 
A Story. By W. D. Howetts, Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth. 


The Sowers 


A Novel. By Henry Seron MERRIMAN. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Other Times and Other Seasons 
By LaurRENcE Hutton. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 


mental, $1.00. (In the Series ‘“ Harper's 
American Essayists,”’) 


Illustrated, 


Post 


Post 
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